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CHARLES F. COLCORD 


President of the Oklahoma Historical Society, died at 
his ranch in Delaware County, Oklahoma, Monday, Decem- 
ber 10, 1934. His body was brought to his home in Okla- 
homa City Tuesday, December 11. The casket was placed 
in the rotunda of the Historical Building where his re- 
mains lay in state from 10:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M. December 
12, and were viewed by hundreds of sorrowing friends. 


The funeral services were held in the First Christian 
Church at 2:30 P. M., conducted by Reverend J. H. O. 
Smith. Interment was in the Fairlawn Cemetery. 


“*His life was gentle, and the elements 
So miz’d in him, that Nature might stand up — 


And say to all the world, ‘This was a man’.’’ 


It will be the duty and privilege of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Oklahoma Historical Society at its meeting in 
January to offer its tribute of praise to the memory of 
our beloved President, Charles F. Colcord, the man who 
has been justly called, ‘‘Oklahoma’s First Citizen.’’ 
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GEORGE W. STEELE 


First GovERNOR oF THE TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA 


By Dan W. Peery 


If you were to ask the average citizen the question, “Who 
was the first governor of Oklahoma?’’, by intuition the answer 
would be, ‘‘Charles N. Haskell.’’ It is true that Haskell was the 
first governor of the State of Oklahoma, but for seventeen years 
prior to its admission into the Union, Oklahoma had had a regu- 
larly organized territorial form of government, with the governor 
appointed by the President of the United States; and for one 
year (April 22, 1889 until May 2, 1890) there was no govern- 
ment for the early settlers, except as the laws of the United 
States applied to unorganized territory. The Territorial Govern- 
ment had no constitution, except the Act of Congress creating it, 
which served as its constitution. This act of Congress was known 
as the Organic Act, and became a law May 2, 1890. Most all the 
states that had been admitted into the Union after the original 
thirteen had been governed by a territorial form of government, 
and the Organic Act passed by Congress, providing for the terri- 
torial government here, was but the outgrowth of similar acts of 
Congress for the government of other territories, with such a- 
mendments and changes made necessary to meet the new condi- 
tion arising here. 


The territorial governments were all largely patterned after 
the Articles of Confederation adopted after the close of the Rey- 
olutionary War. These territorial governments created under 
acts of Congress all provide for legislative bodies elected by the 
people, but the governors of the territories were selected and ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. The Organic Act, 


enacted for the government of Oklahoma, provided for a com- 


plete organization of the Territory, defined the functions of the 
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territorial government, placed limitations upon the acts of the 
legislative assembly, as well as that of the teritorial officers. 
An act of Congress could, no doubt, repeal any special law en- 
acted by the legislature, but the laws passed by the territorial 
legislature did not require the approval of Congress to vitalize 
them; they had the same force and effect as had the laws passed 
by a state government. The only limitation on the territorial 
legislature was the Organic Act. Not only did the Organic Act 
provide for the appointment of the governor of the territory, but 
it also provided for the appointment of the members of the 
Supreme Court, by the President. The Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa was given a wide jurisdiction. It functioned, not only as 
a Federal Court, but its jurisdiction extended to a trial of all 
cases, both civil and criminal, arising under the code enacted by 
the Territorial Legislature. In other words, it could sit one half 
of the day as United States Court and the other half as the Terri- 
torial Court. Then again, the judges constituting the court 
would meet regularly and sit as a Supreme Court and hear cases 
which had been appealed from the lower court. 


There were eight territorial legislatures elected in the State 
of Oklahoma before the State was admitted into the Union, 
November 16, 1907. In that period there were seven appointed 
territorial governors. Politically, these seven governors were 
Republicans, with the exception of one— Governor W. C. Ren- 
frow, a Democrat, was appointed by President Cleveland. 


When the Organie Act became a law, Benjamin Harrison, of 
Indiana was President of the United States, and upon him de- 
volved, not only the authority, but it was made his duty to ap- 
point the territorial officers. For Governor of Oklahoma, he 
named a citizen from his own state, an old political friend and 
ally, Major George Washington Steele, of Marion, Indiana. What- 
ever criticisms may have been made concerning this appointment 
of a non-resident, it cannot be said that President Harrison did 


not name a strong character for the first Chief Executive of 
Oklahoma. 


George W. Steele had a military record, not only having 
served through the Civil War, but at the close of the war he re- 
enlisted as an officer in the United States Army, and, as such, saw 
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Service in the military campaigns against the Indians on our 
western frontier, until he resigned from the Army in 1876. Not 
only had Steele a military career, but had held high positions in 
civil life. The records show that he had been elected and had 
served four terms in Congress prior to his appointment to the 
office of Governor of Oklahoma. 

George Washington Steele was born in Fayette County, In- 
diana, December 13, 1839. He was the son of Asbury and Mary 
Louise Steele. He attended the common schools of Indiana and 
the Ohio Wesleyan University. He married Marrietta E. Sway- 
zee, of Marion, Indiana, in 1866. He studied law; was admitted 
to the bar, and practiced law at Hartford City, Indiana, until 
the beginning of the Civil War. 

As to his military record I will quote from the Biographical 
Directory of the American Congress, also, Historical Register 
of the United States Army, 1789 to 1903, Vol. 1, p. 919. 

‘“He, George W. Steele, was mustered into the Twelfth In- 
diana Regiment on May 2, 1861, and served in this Regiment 
and the 101st Indiana Regiment until the close of the war—the 
first year in the Army of the Potomac, and the remaining three 
years in the Army of the Cumberland; was with Sherman in his 
‘“‘March to the Sea,’’mustered out as Lieutenant Colonel in 
July 1865; commissioned and served in the 14th Regiment 
United States Infantry from February 23, 1866 to February 
thot ieee 

The Biographical Directory of the American Congress also 
says: ‘‘At the close of his military career, he engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits and pork packing until 1882. He declined the 
appointment of director of Union Pacific Railroad; first Gover- 
nor of Oklahoma Territory in 1890 and 1891; elected as a Re- 
publican to the 47th, and to the three succeeding Congresses 
(March 4, 1881 to March 3, 1889) ; member of the Board of Man- 
agers of the National Military Home, from April 21, 1890 to 
December 10, 1904; elected to the 54th and the three succeeding 
Congresses (March 4, 1895 to March 3, 1903); Governor of the 
National Military Home in Marion, Indiana, from December 11, 
1904 to May 31, 1915, when he resigned; died in Marion, Grant 
County, Indiana, July 12, 1922; interment in the Odd Fellows 


Cemetery.”’ : 
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In writing the sketch of the life of George W. Steele, I rec- 
ognize that we of Oklahoma are far more interested in that part 
of his public career which had to do with his services as the first 
governor of the Territory, for this is a part of the history of 
Oklohoma. It will be remembered at the time when Congress 
enacted the law which provided for the organization of a terri- 
torial form of government, Oklahoma had not to exceed 2,500,000 
acres opened to white settlers under the Homestead laws, and 
the entire population was only 64,000 as was determined by the 
census of 1890. However, the Organic Act included all of ‘‘No 
Man’s Land”’ to the northwest and made it a part of the Terri- 
tory. It was named Beaver County at the first election. 


The passage of the Act of Congress giving Oklahoma a 
territorial form of government was a big event and there was 
much rejoicing among the people. 


Of course, there were many candidates, or at least many 
names suggested to fill the territorial offices who were to be ap- 
pointed by President Benjamin Harrison. Most every one here 
in Oklahoma agreed upon one thing, namely: Appointments 
should be made from bonafide residents of the Territory, and 
we would protest the appointment of all so-called ‘‘carpet bag- 
gers.’’ 


The republicans were far more interested in ‘‘home rule’’ 
and against ‘“‘carpet bag rule’’ than were the democrats. Since 
the Republican President had the appointing power, the Demo- 
crats knew the Governor and all other officials would come from 
that party. The Governor was directed, under the provisions of 
the Organie Act, to divide the territory into seven counties and 
to fix the county lines; and also, to appoint all county, town- 
ship and district officers to hold their offices until the adjourn- 
ment of the first session of the First Legislative Assembly. 
There were many receptive candidates for the county offices 
and, of course, wanted some one of their friends appointed 
Governor. These ‘‘home rule’’ ‘‘anti-carpet baggers’’ were all 
doomed to disappointment. Perhaps the President thought that 
we were all new-comers and were not entitled to the protection 


of that ‘‘home rule’’ plank that was in the platform of both 
parties. 
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In a few days the appointments of the President were an- 
nounced and out of the eight or nine persons named to fill the 
executive and judicial offices only two could make claim to be- 
ing residents of Oklahoma at the time of their appointments. 
The first name on the list of the President’s appointments was 
for Governor of Oklahoma, Major George W. Steele of Marion, 
Indiana. Then followed the names of the appointees to the 
other positions. 


George W. Steele arrived in Guthrie, the town that had been 
designated as the temporary capital, May 22, 1890. On the fol- 
lowing day a great reception was given him and his party which 
included the three judges and the other territorial officials. It 
was by far the largest social event that had ever taken place 
in the territory. The party, including the Governor and the 
other officials visited Oklahoma City, El Reno and Kingfisher 
and were given receptions and, banquets all over the territory. 
Governor Steele was getting acquainted with the people, and 
familiarizing himself with the work that was before him. It 
was his duty to outline the boundaries of the counties, name 
the county seats, and also, to appoint the county officers, as 
‘provided under those sections of the Nebraska code that had 
been adopted by the Organic Act, which was to be in force un- 
til the adjournment of the First Territorial Legislature. It re- 
quired but a few days for Governor Steele to outline the coun- 
ties and to appoint the county officers. I believe it can be truth- 
fully said that the Governor used good judgment in most cases 
in making these appointments. 


There is one thing that is well to note: the ex-union sol- 
diers were in the political ascendancy all over the North for the 
first thirty years after the war (however it may also be said 
that the ex-confederate soldiers had the preference in the South 
during that same period). Every president from Grant to Mc- 
Kinley had been soldiers with the single exception of Grover 
Cleveland, and he had hired a substitute. Benjamin Harrison 
had been a Brigadier General in the Union Army. He appointed 
George W. Steele, Governor of Oklahoma. Steele had served 
through the Civil War as an officer in the Union Army and had 
also seen nearly ten years service in the United States army 
after the war. It was no surprise that Governor Steele made 
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most of his appointments from the ranks of the ex-union soldiers. 
The recommendation of the G. A. R. went farther with the Gov- 
ernor than did the indorsement of his party’s committee. 


Governor Steele deferred the apportionment of the Terri- 
tory into legislative districts and the calling of the election to 
elect members of the legislature until he could get a certified 
copy of the population, as shown by the census taken in June 
1890. 


The Governor issued his proclamation on July 8, 1890, call- 
ing for an election to elect twenty-six members of the House 
and thirteen of the Council to constitute the first legislature. 
The date set for this election was August 5, 1890. The legisla- 
ture was to have convened August 12, but owing to the death 
of two members-elect a special election was called and the con- 
vening of the legislature was postponed until August 27, 1890. 


In a few days after this election the writer, having been 
elected one of the five members of the legislature from Oklahoma 
County, then county number Two, went to Guthrie, the tem- 
porary capital, for the purpose of meeting the Governor and 
discussing with him the work of the legislature. I found him 
in his room at the hotel and we had a long talk concerning the 
condition of the territory. He treated me with courtesy and 
we talked over many subjects. Although the writer was but 
a youth, yet the Governor asked many questions pertaining to 
the affairs as they existed at that time in the Territory. He 
did not hestitate to discuss individuals and to ask questions con- 
cerning men in public life even those of his own political party. 
I can distinctly remember several things that we discussed nearly 
forty five years ago. In talking of the work of the legislature 
that was to meet in a few days, the Governor recognized that 
the controversial issue that would come before the legislature 
was the location of the Capital and he was anxious to avoid this, 
at least until the necessary laws were enacted for the functioning 
of a territorial government. He knew there would be strife and 
bitterness engendered and but little consideration would be given 
to the more important work of the legislature. 


I remember that in his room at the hotel he had a big old 
black satchel, some what the worse for the wear. He remarked 
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that the reason he kept that old satchel was that it was a sort 
of keepsake to him, as it was connected with his life history. 
He had that satchel with him when he resigned from the U. S. 
Army at Salt Lake in 1876. 


This interview was the beginning of a personal friendship 
between the writer and Governor Steele. While I was not a 
member of his political party, yet on more than one occasion he 
asked my opinion about certain men in his own party who were 
asking favors; I can remember that in a few days after the ad- 
journment of the legislature I was in Guthrie when the Gov- 
ernor sent for me to come to his office. He said, ‘‘I am start- 
ing on a trip east and there are two fellows down there at your 
town who want to be appointed on a certain board, both have 
friends in my party, who are urging me to appoint them.’’ He 
gave me their names and told me who was backing each of them. 
He then asked me abruptly which one of these men was best fitted 
for the job. I answered: ‘‘Why Governor, I would not appoint 
either of those men.’’ Of course, he asked why; I told him I 
knew a man down there better qualified for the job that I would 
appoint. Before the conversation was over he called the Sec- 
retary of the Territory and had him make out a commission to 
Dr. E. W. Witten, of Oklahoma City as a member of the Terri- 
torial Board of Pharmacy. He was a democrat. 


In the afternoon of the fourth day of the legislature Gov- 
ernor Steele called the two houses of the legislature together in 
the House of Representatives hall....39 members in all....and 
proceeded to read his message.... In this message to the Territo- 
rial Legislature he asked for the immediate passage of a law pro- 
viding for the care and punishment of convicted criminals, and 
asked provisions be made at once for the care of the insane. 
He also urged the early establishment of a public school system 
and recommended that the $50,000.00 appropriation, by Congress, 
for the public schools should all be used to pay teachers. How- 
ever, the people should provide their own school houses until 
necessary laws were passed for the building of school houses, 
and providing for the maintenance of schools. 
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He opposed prohibition laws and stated that the Nebraska 
plan of regulation of sale of liquor, then in force in the Terri- 
tory, would meet his approval. 


He quoted Section Fifteen of the Organic Act which pro- 
vided that the First Legislature shall meet at Guthrie and at 
this session, or as soon thereafter as the Governor and the Legis- 
lature shall deem expedient, they shall proceed to locate the per- 
manent seat of government. He said: ‘‘I am quite positive 
that these are matters that would better be allowed to rest un- 
til those of greater importance are provided for.’’ However, the 
question of the location of the Capital and the other territorial 
institutions would not down, and consideration of those matters 
took up most of the first hundred days of the one hundred twen- 
ty day session. 


Governor Steele, as chief executive, was much identified in 
all the proceedings of the legislature. He was anxious that it 
should enact a good code of laws for the welfare of the people 
who were to be citizens of the future State. In this sketch the 
writer will not attempt to recite any of the proceedings of that 
First Legislature, nor the active part that the Governor had in 
all those proceedings.' 


The fact that he had vetoed a bill making Oklahoma City 
the permanent capital and afterwards he had failed to sign two 
similar bills locating the capital at Kingfisher had not increased 
his popularity in those two towns. The writer does not, at this 
late day, impugn improper motives to the Governor, nor does 
he think that he had been influenced by sordid considerations 
in vetoing these capital bills, but he was rather a victim of 
circumstances. 


He had told the legislature that he did not want this capi- 
tal bill brought up until the necessary laws had been passed, but 
the members who wanted the capital, or some territorial insti- 
tutions, made this the issue. They were not in harmony and it 


'The account of the organization, as well as, a review of the proceedings 
of the one hundred twenty day session of Oklahoma’s First Territorial Legis- 
lature was published in the September and December numbers 1929, and the 
March number 1930, Chronicles of Oklahoma. In this article there is a synopsis 
of the messages and speeches of Governor Steele. It also gives in some detail 
his connection with the first movement to locate the capital of the Territory. 
The article is under the caption: “The First Two Years.” 
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required but little excuse or irregularity for the Governor to 
_ exercise his veto power. He could not satisfy all and was sure to 
make enemies whether he signed or vetoed an institutional bill. 


While Steele was Governor the Cherokee Commission had 
been negotiating with several tribes of Indians whose reserva- 
tions joined the original tract opened April 22, 1889. The Com- 
mission had made treaties with the Sac and Fox, also, the Pota- 
watomie and Shawnees. These reservations had been allotted 
and the surplus lands made available for homestead settlement. 
There were 868,414 acres left to be taken up after allotment 
had been made. (This included the land in the small Iowa 
Reservation). This land was opened by proclamation of the 
President September 22, 1891; Governor Steele divided this new 
territory into two counties which were designated counties One 
and Two, and at the first election named by a vote of the people, 
Lincoln and Pottawatomie Counties respectively. This was al- 
most the last official act of Governor Steele. 


George W. Steele resigned the office of Governor of Okla- 
homa, and his resignation became effective October 18, 1892. 
This was unexpected and there was much speculation as to the 
cause, or causes, which induced him to quit the office and re- 
turn to Indiana. No doubt, there were several reasons, but 
IT suspect that his family were not altogether pleased with the 
environment. The family consisted of his wife and one daugh- 
ter, Miss Mettie, who was a grown young lady, and one son 
George Jr. who was eleven or twelve years old when they came 
to Oklahoma a few weeks after the Governor’s appointment.’ 
The son and daughter had lived in Washington most of their 
lives while their father was a member of Congress. No doubt, 
the family loved the social atmosphere of Washington better 
than that of the new territory, and it is quite likely the Gov- 
ernor felt that he could be re-elected to Congress if he would 
return to Indiana. 

The only explanation I have ever read, coming from the 
Governor himself, as to the reason for his resignation, was\ 
a Core W. Steele Jr., son of Governor Steele who was in Guthrie with 
his father in 1890 and 1891, is now an officer in the United States Navy. He 


was the officer who brought the giant Zeppelin air ship, known as the Los 
Angeles, across the Atlantic from Germany, and delivered it to the United 


States government. 
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‘printed in an eastern paper after he had returned to the east, 
as follows: 


‘‘On January 20, 1892, ex-Governor Steele was a guest at 
the Hotel De-quesne. On being interviewed by a reporter for 
the Pittsburgh Leader, he explained how he became governor of 
Oklahoma: ‘Well sir, one Wednesday evening while at my 
home in Marion, Indiana, I received a telegram from the Presi- 
dent asking me if I would accept the appointment. Without 
stopping to consider the matter, I wired an affirmative reply. 
Then I began to think the matter over. I had a desire to go 
out to the new country, having spent a number of years on the 
frontier. But the more I thought the matter over the more did 
I become convinced that I would find it pleasanter to remain at 
home. The following Saturday I wired the President that I 
had concluded to decline the proffered governorship. He re- 
plied that he has sent my name to the Senate and hoped I would 
not disappoint him. To this I replied that I would go to Okla- 
homa and act as governor until such a time as a President could 
select some one else for the place. Well sir, when I got there I 
found matters in a pretty bad shape. Civil laws had been Jaid 
down for the guidance of the people but there were no officers 
to enforce these laws. After bringing practical order out of 
chaos, the great capital seat war, of which every one has read, 
broke out. This caused fresh and serious trouble. Finally, 
however, peace and order was restored, and to-day the people 
out there are civilized and prosperous. The only thing they 
pine for is excitement. . . . Oklahoma is a good country and to 
a stranger entering it to-day gives every evidence of having 
been settled and under control of civil government for a cen- 
tury instead of a few brief years. Yes, I resigned the gover- 
norship. I had interests in Indiana demanding my attention. 
I did not expect to become permanently identified with Okla- 


homa, so I coneluded to step aside and make room for some one 
who did.’’ 


*This interview was reproduced in the book, “Government and Develop- 
ment of Oklahoma Territory,” and to it we are indebted for its use in this 
sketch of the life of Governor Steele. The author of this very interesting his- 
torical book is Dr. Dora Ann Stewart, Department of History, Southwestern 
State Teachers College, Weatherford, Oklahoma. This book should be in the 
library of every school in Oklahoma as an historical reference work. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS A STATE 


The date was November 16, 1907, when the President of the 
United States, Theodore Roosevelt, signed the proclamation that 
made Oklahoma the forty-sixth state in the Union. On the same 
day Chas. N. Haskell took the oath of office as Governor of the 
State of Oklahoma. President Roosevelt signed this proclama- 
tion in his office at Washington, D. C. and Governor Haskell 
took the oath of office in front of the Carnegie Library at 
Guthrie. We know of no better way of telling of the historic 
events of that day than to reprint the press reports written: by 


_ newspaper men who were there ‘‘taking notes’’. 


The first dispatch that we will reproduce was written from 
the President’s office in Washington and other dispatches on 
same date from the Capital of Oklahoma at Guthrie. 


These old newspaper accounts of the signing of the State- 
hood Proclamation and giving the story of the inauguration of 
the first Governor may be accepted as authentic history. 

DW ac. 


When Oklahoma Became a State 
Washington, D. C. November 16, 1907 


““Oklahoma is now a state’’, smilingly remarked the Pres- 
ident of the United States as he made the concluding flourish 
with an eagle quill pen to the statehood proclamation at 10:16 
o’eloeck this morning. 


The President picked up one of the new blotters which lay 
on the cabinet) table to dry his signature, but he had not com- 
pleted the operation before an alert person with gray hair, white 
tie and nervous smile, cried out, ‘‘Mr. President, give me the 
blotter’’. The blotter was presented with a smile to Albert Ham- 
mer of Enid, Oklahoma who had made the request, a clerk in the 
general land office. Incidentally Mr. Hammer is the proud pos- 
sessor of the blotter with which the original bill admitting Okla- 
homa to statehood was signed. 


Attended by no Ceremony 


“If any of you gentlemen want pictures of the blotter, Ill 
give them to you’’, remarked Mr. Hammer to a group of news- 
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paper men as the President turned to leave. ‘‘T am going to have 
some struck off for distribution to my friends’’. 


The birth of the new state of Oklahoma was attended with 
no ceremonial. Not an official of the state nor a member of Con- 
gress had assembled to see the President attach his signature 
to the proclamation. Senator Warner of Missouri and Senator 
Carter of Montana, each of whom was present when the Pres- 
ident informed the Oklahoma delegation that he intended to 
issue the proclamation, headed the small delegation of govern- 
ment clerks from Oklahoma and newspaper men who were wait- 
ing at the cabinet room to witness the birth of the new state. 


Signed with Eagle Quill 


‘‘T am especially interested in that part of the constiution 
which provides for state wide prohibition’’, remarked Senator 
Carter as he entered the room. The delegation formed around 
the cabinet table and fifteen minutes after 10 o’clock the door 
leading to the executive private office was thrown open and the 
President entered, taking a seat at the head of the cabinet table. 
Secretary Leob had ready the eagle quill pen presented by Govy- 
ernor Frantz which by previous arrangement was to be the prop- 
erty of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Not until he had 
signed his name to the proclamation prepared by the State de- 
partment did the President recognize, by even so much as a nod 
of the head, the group which surrounded the cabinet table. With- 
out any further comment than to announce the birth of the new 
state in the language given, the President left the cabinet room. 


At 10 o’clock the White house telegraph rooms were directly 
connected both with Guthrie and Oklahoma City and the second 
the President attached his signature to the proclamation the in- 
formation was flashed to the new state. 


Officials-Elect were Ready 


Every detail had been arranged in advance for providing the 
new state with its officials just as soon as the President’s signa- 
ture in Washington made the oath of office possible. The state 
office holders-elect had sent word that they were prepared to 
enter upon their duties and the federal officers had taken their 
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commissions with them when they left Washington after the 
heated fight which resulted in their appointments. 


Political Power Transferred 


The signing of the important proclamation which made Okla- 
homa aj state was in marked contrast to every other important 
incident which has attended the advance of Oklahoma to state- 
hood. With the attachment of the President’s signature to the 
proclamation, Guthrie and not Washington becomes the center 
of interest for those who are concerned in the affairs of the new 
state. It marks, too, the most complete transfer of political 
power possible under American institutions. 


From the most absolute control—that of the federal power 
over a territory to the most democratic of all American govern- 
mental power—that of the state as provided in the Constitution, 
Oklahoma was shifted by a mere stroke of the President’s pen. 
The conditions under which the new state enters the Union gives 
it a prestige which has attended the birth of no other American 
commonwealth. 


: The Prestige of Oklahoma 


In population and wealth no other state at the time of its 
admission has approached it sufficiently to make a comparison 
possible. It enters the Union with a larger fund available for 
educational purposes than all the other states combined at the 
time of their admission, if Texas be excepted. Its congressional 
delegation, which will begin service with the opening of the 
sixtieth Congress, the first Monday in December, will have suffi- 
cient numerical strength to make it a factor in the lower house 
at the beginning. One congressman has represented former 
states in the lower house at the time of their admission. Okla- 
homa will have five. It would be possible in no other govern- 
ment on earth save that of the United States for a new territory 
to be given equal power with confederated states in the admission 
of national affairs which entered upon those duties politically 
committed to the antagonism of the party in power. 


Antagonistic to Adminstration 


Oklahoma is intensely antagonistic to the party which cre- 
ated it a state. Despite this fact the amazing spectacle was pre- 
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sented of the witness of its birth by officials only of the opposi- 
tion party. Even the senators who were assembled in the cabi- 
net room were members of the Republican party. The political 
situation is all the more remarkable because the new state is ad- 
mitted on the eve of a Presidential election when it is known 
that it certainly will cast its vote in opposition to the party which 
gave it a place in the electoral column. 


The admission of Oklahoma marks a radical departure from 
all former procedure in the admission of states. It is the only 
state that has ever been brought into the Union under an almost 
absolute guarantee that its voice would be raised against the 
party which made it. Its boundaries were fixed by the Repub- 
lican party, for the joinder Oklahoma and the Indian Territory 
was first suggested in a Republican Senate committee room. A 
Republican Congress passed the enabling act, a Republican Pres- 
ident issued the proclamation admitting it to statehood and a 
Democratic governor will administer its affairs. 


WHEN OKLAHOMA HeraArp It 
Guthrie, Oklahoma November 16, 1907 


A revolver shot rang out and the rejoicing began in Guthrie. 
After an existence of eighteen years, six months and twenty-four 
days, the Territory of Oklahoma with Indian Territory, became 
a memory today with the signing of the statehood proclamation 
by President Roosevelt. The news of the admission of the state 
into the Union was received here at 9:18 o’clock this morning, 
two minutes after the proclamation was signed. According to 
Washington time, the news was received at 10:18. 


J. C. Nelson, superintendent of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company was here from Omaha and had secured a direct 
wire to the White House, thereby preventing any delay in the 
transmission of the message. This announcement was first made 
public by Hugh Scott, private secretary to Governor Frantz. 
Scott stood on the portico and fired an automatic pistol as a 
signal to the militia companies, which replied with volleys of 
blank cartridges. Instantly the city broke into a tumult of noise. 


Bands began playing, bells were rung, steam whistles blown 
and every man and boy who could fire a gun added to the up- 
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roar. The firing of guns at public demonstrations was typical of 
Oklahoma. In early days volunteer fire departments were called 
out in this way. The air was sharp and crisp and the morning re- 
splendent with sunshine. The crowds that had been pouring into 
Guthrie since the arrival of early trains were in a jubilant mood. 
Many women joined with men in the streets in shouting a wel- 
come to statehood. 


Governor Haskell’s apartments were jammed with people 
from every portion of the new state. Many of the women were 
handsomely gowned. The crush extended from his office at the 
Hotel Royal through the parlors, down the wide stairway, 
through the hotel lobby and across the sidewalk into the street. 
He was showered with congratulations and with kindly words 
for the success of his administration. 


Governor Haskell had laid aside his customary sack coat for 
a Prince Albert, but wore it easily and moved from group to 
group as if he were at a big house party. Even before he had 
taken his oath of office Governor Haskell proceeded to the state’s 
business and his first act was against the Standard Oil Company. 
He had been informed at an early hour this morning that thel 
Standard company was preparing to take advantage of the short 
interval in which neither the Territorial nor the State officers 
would be in existence, that it might lay an interstate natural gas 
pipe line from Washington County into Kansas. Bartlesville is 
is the seat of Washington County. 


During this interval it was believed that the United States 
Indian Agent at Muskogee also might not have authority to inter- 
fere with the Standard. Governor Haskell sent a telegram to 
the deputy County Attorney of Washington County instructing 
him peremptorily to prevent the laying of the gas pipe line. The 
question involved is one of greatest interest to citizens of the 
new state who wish, if possible, to prevent the exportation of 
natural gas outside the state, preferring that the vast natural gas 
resources of Oklahoma should be used to build up home indus- 
tries. To circumvent the loss of natural gas through interstate 
pipe lines, the constitutional convention refused to declare nat- 
ural gas pipe lines common carriers. The natural gas pipe lines 
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inside the state were chartered and are owned by the Barnsdall 
branch of the Standard’s organization. 


William Cross, secretary of state, and J. J. McAlester, mem- 
ber of the corporation commission, because of illness are not here 
today and will be unable to take part in the inaugural. The fear 
is expressed by Cross’ friends that he may not recover. He has 
serious affection of the heart. 


Jack Love Keeps His Promise 


J. J. Love of Woodward, member of the Corporation Com- 
mission, kept his promise made at home during his campaign and 
brought forty young women of Woodward to Guthrie in a special 
car at his expense. Love is a typical frontier Texan, about six 
feet three inches high and walks with swagger of a cowboy. For 
many years he was the close personal friend of the late Temple 
Houston. 


M4 


‘“‘The young ladies with me today,’’ said Love, ‘‘run any- 
where from the daughters of bankers to the daughters of laborers 
and you can’t tell them apart. They are all my friends and my 
people and I’m certainly going to show them a good time.’’ 


Haskell Takes the Oath 
November 16, 1907, Guthrie, Oklahoma 


Five minutes after it was known that Oklahoma was a state 
the oath of office was administered to Governor Haskell by 
Leslie G. Niblack, editor of the Guthrie Leader, who had qualified 
as a notary public especially for this purpose. The ceremony 
took place privately in Mr. Haskell’s hotel apartments in the 
presence of his immediate family, R. L. Owen, United States sen- 
ator-elect and Thomas Owen of Muskogee, Haskell’s former 
political manager. 


The administration of the oath was withheld from the public 
that interest in the. public inaugural ceremonies might not be 
lessened. Governor Haskell was determined that he should take 
up the reins of government at the earliest possible moment, be- 
lieving that the safety of public affairs demanded it. He immedi- 
ately announced the appointment of Frank Canton, Fairfax to be 
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adjutant general and said that his other appointments would be 
made known at 3 o’clock this afternoon. With a miniature can- 
non a local merchant fired a salute of seventeen guns for the 
new governor and commander-in-chief. 


Frantz Staying at Home 


Frank Frantz, retiring territorial governor, is spending the 
day at his home, joining in no way in the inaugural ceremonies. 
He went to his office early this morning to get his mail, remain- 
ing only a few moments. He was greeted by a number of officers 
of the Oklahoma National guard with whom he is popular and 
who had ealled to say an official good-by to him. 


Between Frantz and Governor Haskell is a personal feud so 
bitter that Haskell refused to ride with Frantz in the inaugural 
parade. Then Frantz refused to give Haskell any personal or 
official recognition. In the state campaign Haskell made a 
speech at Shawnee in which he attacked Frantz’s personal char- 
acter and referred to Frantz’s family in his statement. 


Invited No Territorial Officers 


None of the territorial officers except Governor Frantz was 
invited by the committee on arrangements to take part in the 
inaugural. When the question was first discussed the committee 
was embarrassed by the fact that a general invitation would in- 
elude a negro, E. P. McCabe, deputy territorial auditor. It was 
a certainty that even the invitation, much less the appearance of 
McCabe, would have caused riotous feelings among the Southern 
Democrats, who are intense in their race prejudice and are clam- 
oring of the immediate enactment of ‘‘Jim Crow’’ law by the 
legislature. McCabe, however, would not have accepted the in- 


vitation. 


Many Couldn’t Get Near 


Seven thousand citizens of the new state stood in the street 
facing the south portico of the Carnegie library to witness the 
beginning of the state government. Thousands were weary with 
trying to get within seeing distance of the ceremonies through 
the streets in the business portion of the city. Even the trees on 
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the library grounds were filled with men and boys. In the out- 
skirts of the crowd was a jam of motor cars, carriages and horse 
men. 


Hundreds of Democratic farmers, rising long before dawn, 
had ridden from the country to see the inaugural sight. Else4 
where were glittering uniforms of band musicians. A detail of 
state militia-men stood guard at the entrance of the library. 


Noon had almost arrived before the new state officers-elect 
and their families. Shortly afterward Governor Haskell came in 
an open carriage accompanied by Judge Frank Dale, ex-chief 
justice of Oklahoma, Leslie G. Niblack and Frank Canton, adjut- 
ant general of the state militia. 


Flowers and Jeweled Women 


The portico was banked with beautiful flowers which were 
hardly so attractive, however, as the handsome women and their 
rich gowns and jewels that flashed in the sunlight. Judge Dale 
was Master of Ceremonies on the platform. Shortly after 12 
o’clock Charles H. Filson, secretary of the late territory of Okla- 
homa began reading President Roosevelt’s statehood proclama- 
tion which brought a roar of cheering from the great audience. 


Then came the marriage ceremony which joined Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory for life. C. G. Jones of Oklahoma City, for 
many years one of the most tireless champions of joint statehood, 
was the groom and made the proposal of marriage to the bride, 
Miss Indian Territory, who was Mrs. Leo Bennett of Muskogee, 
a citizen of the Cherokee nation and wife of Dr. Leo Bennett, 
long United States marshal at Muskogee. Mrs. Bennett is a beau- 
tiful woman and shows attractively the racial characteristies of 
her people. In his proposal the groom said that he was only 
18 years old, having been born in Washington in 1889. 


Gave the Bride Away 


The bride was given away by William Durant of Durant, 
who was sergeant-at-arms of the constitutional convention and a 
citizen of the Choctaw nation. The marriage ceremony was per- 


formed by the Rev. W. H. Dodson, pastor of the First Baptist 
ehurch of Guthrie. 
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The Official oath was administered to Governor Haskell at 
12: 20 o’clock in the afternoon by Leslie Niblack, editor of the 
Guthrie Leader. Governor Haskell proceeded at once to the de- 
livery of his inaugural address. 
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WAPANUCKA ACADEMY, CHICKASAW NATION 
BY MURIEL H. WRIGHT 


The picturesque location of Wapanucka Academy was al- 
ways an inspiration to those connected with that early day school 
among the Chickasaws. Its site is on the north side of a high 
ridge on the upper course of Delaware Creek, about five miles 
northwest of the town of Wapanucka, in Johnston County. 
Abandoned and falling in ruins, the limestone building, now gray 
with age, is like a forgotten manor house in the midst of a vast 
park, uncared for, yet beautiful in its natural setting. One is 
impressed with a feeling here is romance that hints at Old Eng- 
land when, standing at a deep set, open casement of this gray 
walled ruin, he views for the first time the sweeping panorama 
of the countryside before him. Immediately below at the foot 
of the ridge to the north are woods marking the course of Dela- 
ware Creek hidden in deep shadows. Just beyond to the west, 
hills sparsely covered with grass round up, snowy with lime- 
stone and dotted here and there with clumps of greenery. To 
the northeast, rolling prairies extend to the hazy blue of hills 
far away in the distance. Leaving the building for a vantage 
point on top of the ridge, one looks down to the west into a 
lovely valley, a continuation of what is now Wells Valley bor- 
dered by high wooded hills. It was these scenes that inspired 
the following letter by Cicero A. Skeen, Superintendent of Wa- 
panucka Institute, dated May 27, 1890. The letter was printed 
in his former home newspaper, in Randolph County, North Caro- 
lina, and is presented for the permanent record of the State of 
Oklahoma, in connection with this historical sketch of one of 
the first boarding schools among the Chickasaws in the Indian 
Territory :' 

‘Cicero A. Skeen, son of J. C. Skeen, was born in Randolph County, North: 
Carolina, in 1853. He graduated from Edinburgh Academy, South Carolina, 
where his uncle, R. H. Skeen, served as principal. Cicero Skeen went west 
to Texas in 1872. The following year he went to Atoka and some months later 
moved to Pontotoc County, Chickasaw Nation, where he taught school for sev- 
eral years, including terms at Yellow Springs and Sandy Creek. During this 
time he married Cleopatra, daughter of J. B. Hearrell. (J. B. Hearrell and 
his second wife, Martha Walker Hearrell, were the parents of Mrs. Alice Hearrell 
Murray, wife of Governor Wm. H. Murray, of Oklahoma). After the death of 
his first wife, Mr. Skeen married Matilda Folsom in December, 1877, daughter 


of Colonel Sampson Folsom of the lst Choctaw Regiment, Confederate Army. 
Soon after his second marriage, Mr. Skeen located a large farm and ranch on the 
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‘“Wapanucka Institute is located in the Chickasaw Nation, 
I. T. The Institute is an edifice that will stand for ages as a 
monument, pointing young minds to a higher standard of civil- 
ization. The building site is on a slope which elevates it high 
above the surrounding country eastward, while to the west, moun- 
tain-peaks tower high above its dome. The view eastward, or 
to the front of the Institute, is picturesque with prairies, the 
broad acres of which widen and multiply far beyond the gaze of 
man’s eye, like unto a vast wheat field, save the prairies’ robe 
of green is interwoven with buttercups, daisies, violets, deer bells, 
Texas plumes, etc., while the air is fragrant with their odor. The 
Institute is of a capacity to accommodate one hundred and fifty 
pupils within its walls,—board, bed and teach. 


‘“‘We now turn our eyes westward and notwithstanding we 
have gazed upon such sights for seventeen long years, we this 
morning stand awe stricken, amazed, and heartless to think we 
have so long gazed upon these sights and have never been so 
deeply impressed with nature’s works before, with mountain 
peaks towering heavenward, like index fingers pointing upward 
to nature’s God, while sighing breezes are gathering from every 
bough thanks that are being wafted beyond the mountain’s peak, 
caught into aerial heights and wafted heavenward; that again 
nature’s God has painted the woodland green, and surrounding 
prairies are smiling in their newly woven ‘frocks.’ The aspect 


headwaters of Blue River. As an intermarried Indian citizen, he was elected 
representative to the Chickasaw Legislature in 1886, on the William Byrd ticket. 
A year later he was elected to the Chickasaw Senate. Resigning his position, 
he was appointed superintendent of Wapanucka Institute, under a five year 
contract from the Legislature, in 1888. He was awarded the contract for a 
second time in 1897. In 1907, he was elected to the First State Legislature of 
Oklahoma, as representative from Johnston County. From about 1901 to the 
time of his death in 1920, Mr. Skeen made his home at the town of Wapa- 
nucka, taking an active interest in public school affairs and in politics of that 
community. 

Just this last spring, Mrs. Skeen died at the home-place in Wapanucka, at 
the age of nearly seventy-eight. She was born at Doaksville, Choctaw Nation 
on April 19, 1856, and died on April 29, 1934. She was of Chickasaw descent 
through her mother, Catherine Colbert, daughter of Colonel Pitman Colbert. 
Through her father, Colonel Sampson Folsom, she was of Choctaw descent. 
On account of his wife’s connections, Colonel Folsom identified himself with 
affairs of the Chickasaw Nation before the War, serving as Chickasaw delegate 
to Washington during the making of the Treaty of 1855. Mrs. Skeen was a 
member of the Methodist Church, and of the orders of the Eastern Star and 
the Rebeccas for many years. Having lived for more than sixty years in the 
yicinity of Wapanucka, she was known as one of its oldest pioneer women, always 
independent in spirit yet a devoted Christian. 
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is sublime. Chasms which seemingly are dark, when explored 
are fragrant with spring’s perfection. Down, down the deep, 
deep abyss come the waters of the Delaware rushing by, mur- 
muring songs of praise to the Great Eternal, while the weeping 
willow seems to raise its grief-stricken head, and for the time, 
at least, enjoys its woe-begone fate. When once we have as- 
cended the mountain heights, planted our feet upon a piece of ma- 
sonry designed by nature’s God, and gaze upon the grand strue- 
ture for but one moment, we are forced to exclaim, how powerful 
is Omnipotence. 


‘“We see to the westward plains which stretch far beyond 
the horizon, dotted with herds of lowing cattle. Hark! What 
beats upon my ear? A. herd of wild horses dart from some se- 
cluded spot, closely followed by ranchmen who are swinging 
lassos in cireles about their heads, but in vain, with flowing 
manes and bounding hoofs, the horses are soon but a distant 
speck. 


‘‘No fiends are here, unless the belated traveler may allow 
his fancy to shape these mountain spires, which are decorated 
with tresses of moss like hair which had silvered with age, into 
living ghosts; or to see the red deer breaking forth from their 
coverts and gazing in wild amazement from the crags; or to 
hear the breaking forth of the wild and ferocious howl of a wolf, 
startling the traveler from his better judgment. 


‘‘This masterpiece of nature’s masonry is not metallic but 
shines with metallic luster; countless myriads of sparkling gems 
wrought into symmetry form the foundation of our earth. 


‘“We pause, we reflect, we wonder how man after gazing on 
the beauties of nature for one moment can doubt the existence 
of an Eternal God. Elevated upon this lofty height, man feels 
his littleness and is forced to inquire who made these spires, and 
on whose arm do they swing? Thanks to heaven we feel that 
we have been bettered spiritually by leaving our monotonous 
routine of daily labor, where we see only the works of art and 
hear only the boasts of human craft. There is an image of Je- 
hovah’s greatness impressed upon the outward face of nature 
which for a time will awaken and sustain the most solitary re- 
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fiections, breathing as it were a new life into the soul of the 
wayfarer. Man bids farewell to self, forgetting a thousand minor 
cares and towering above his voluptuous condition when he looks 
upon nature’s world in these grander features and secluded 
Scenes, irresistibly speaks in tender tones to his inner sense that 
God is omnipotent.”’ 


The academy was first officially called Wapanucka Female 
Manual Labour School; later it was called Wapanucka Institute, 
having been named after the creek upon which it was located. 
Wapanucka is from Wapanachki meaning ‘‘Eastern Land Peo- 
ple,’’ the name by which the Delaware Indians were known 
among other Algonquian tribes when they lived on the Atlantic 
coast.2. Sometime before the Civil War a band of Delawares 
erected their log cabin homes on the hills along the upper course 
of the creek, hence its name. Before the War and for years 
afterward, early day settlers in the region called it Wapanucka 
Creek, though the name Delaware gained in favor and is shown 
on maps today. 


The academy was also known locally during its first years 
as Allen’s Academy, after James 8. Allen who superintended 
the planting of the institution in 1851-2. Its location was about 
twelve miles northwest of Boggy Depot, near the original route 
of the Texas Road or Leavenworth Trail, the eastern boundary 
of the Chickasaw District according to the terms of the Choc- 
taw-Chickasaw Treaty of 1837. By the second treaty between 
the Chickasaws and the Choctaws, negotiated at Doaksville in 
1854, this boundary was changed and defined as beginning at 
the mouth of Island Bayou on Red River, following the bayou 
to the source of its eastern prong, thence extending in a straight 
line due north to the Canadian River.s Under the terms of the 
Treaty of 1855, providing for the separation of the Chickasaws 
from the Choctaws, this new line became the final boundary be- 
tween the two nations. The second article of the latter treaty 
included the following statement.‘ 


2Handbook of American Indians, Bulletin 30, Bureau of American Ethnology, 


Part J, p. 385. ; 
sTreaty with the Choctaw and Chickasaw, 1854.—Kappler’s, Laws and 


Treaties, Vol Il, pp. 652-3. : 
sTreaty with the Choctaw and Chickasaws, 1855.—/bid., pp. 706-14. 
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‘‘Provided, however, if the line running due north, from the 
eastern source of Island Bayou, to the main Canadian, shall not 
include Allen’s or Wapanucka Academy within the Chickasaw 
District, then an offset shall be made from said line, so as to 
leave said Academy two miles within the Chickasaw District, 
north, west and south from the lines of boundary.”’ 


When the line was surveyed, it was found that Allen’s 
Academy was about two miles west of the Choctaw-Chickasaw 
boundary, making the offset unnecessary. About the time that 
the Dawes Commission began its work in Indian Territory, in 
the early 1890’s, white settlers impressed with the imposing 
limestone school building on Delaware Creek called it Rock 
Academy, the name sometimes heard locally even today. 


Wapanucka Academy was established by the terms of 
a contract between William Medill, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, in behalf of the Chickasaws, and Walter Lowrie 
on the part of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Chureh United States (Old School), of which Mr. Lowrie was 
secretary. Planting the institution—erection of buildings, clear- 
ing grounds, and breaking land for cultivation, ete.,—was for- 
warded under the superintendence of James S. Allen, in 1851-2. 
A site for the main building was selected a few yards west of 
a fine spring. Stone was quarried for building purposes some 
yards further west down the ridge. Construction work was in 
charge of Charles Sparrow, a skilled stone and brick mason from 
England, who also erected other school buildings in the Indian 
Territory before the War. In October, 1851, the Chickasaw 
Council appropriated $6,000 out of tribal funds to complete the 
stone building at Wapanucka, as provided in the contract be- 
tween Commissioner Medill and Mr. Lowrie.* 


sResolution of the Chickasaw Council, signed by Pitman Colbert, Presi- 
dent of the Council, attested by Sampson Folsom, Secretary, and approved by 
Cyrus Harris, Acting Chief, on October 14, 1851. (In the spring of 1930, Mr. 
J. H. Snyder, of Ardmore, Oklahoma, became interested in the history of 
Wapanucka Academy. At his request, through the offices of Congressman Wil- 
urn Cartwright, of Oklahoma, and of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, copies 
of letters, reports, etc., at Washington, in regard to the academy, were sent to 
Mr. Snyder. While much of this material duplicated that already found in her 
research, the writer wishes to acknowledge the use of Mr. Snyder’s interesting 
compilation in producing this article for Oklahoma Chronicles.) 
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October, 1852, is memorable in recounting the history of the 
academy. On the first Wednesday of the month, the school was 
opened with Reverend Hamilton Ballentine as superintendent, 
assisted by his wife and two young ladies as teachers and work- 
ers. Forty Chickasaw girls were soon in attendance as board- 
ing pupils.s 


Early in October, Mr. Lowrie personally visited the school, 
having come west on an inspection tour of the various mission 
interests of the Presbyterian Board in the Indian Territory. If 
the month of May aroused such sentiments as those described 
by Cicero Skeen writing from Wapanucka nearly forty years 
later, it must have been October, the most gorgeous month of 
the year in this section, that fired anew the enthusiasm of Wal- 
ter Lowrie already zealous in the beginnings of the project 
among the Chickasaws. No more beautiful nor lively scene 
could have been found anywhere than that at Wapanucka in 
the fall of 1852. There were the brilliant, autumn colorings of 
the foliage on the limestone hills and in the woods along the 
clear flowing Delaware. There were the rolling prairies stretch- 
ing away into the hazy blue of the distance. There were the 
gleaming whiteness of the new, stone building and the fresh, 
bracing crispness of the fall air. In the midst of such a setting, 
were the happy faces of the Chickasaw girls, joyous in the open- 
ing of their school, and the beaming countenances of the teachers 
undertaking the work they loved. Under the spell of all this 
and after several conversations with Colonel Pitman Colbert,’ 


sReport of H. Balentine, Superintendent, to Walter Lowrie, Esq., dated 
Wapanucka Institute, Dec. 15th, 1852. Reverend Hamilton Balentime was a 
native of Pennsylvania. After completing his college course at Princeton, he 
came to the Creek Nation in 1844 and served as a teacher at both Tallahassee 
Mission and Coweta Mission. Afterward, he taught at Good Water Mission 
and Spencer Academy, Choctaw Nation. He was appointed superintendent of 
Wapanucka Institute in 1852, serving for three years, and again in 1859. Be- 
fore his appointment at Wapanucka, he married Anna Hoyt, grand-daughter 
of Second Chief George Lowery, of the Cherokee Nation. After the Civil War, 
he lived at Park Hill for a time, and later moved to Vinita. In 1875, he was 
appointed superintendent of the Cherokee Female Seminary, by the Cherokee 
Council. He died of pneumonia on February 22, 1876, “sincerely and de- 
servedly regretted by all who knew him and felt his influence.” —O’Bierne, 
The Indian Territory, Its Chiefs, Legislators, and Leading Men, p, 138. 

7Colonel Pitman Colbert was one of the wealthiest slave owners among 
the Chickasaws. It has been said that at the time of the emigration of the 
Chickasaws from Mississippi, he made the journey overland and that it re- 
quired a wagon and two mule teams to haul his gold to the Indian Territory. 
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also deeply interested in providing the best educational advan- 
tages for his people, Mr. Lowrie, in his exuberance at the mo- 
ment, ordered the additional construction of two wings, one at 
each end of the main building, thus increasing its capacity to 
provide for one hundred pupils. 


On October 19th, 1852, the Chickasaw Council appropriated 
the sum of $2,500 to be paid out of tribal funds annually for the 
maintenance of one hundred girls at Wapanucka.* From the 
wording of the resolution appropriating this money, it is eVi- 
dent there was some misunderstanding on the part of the Council 
at the time, as to the amount to be allowed the Mission Board 
for maintenance of pupils. In drawing up the terms of their 
agreement for the Department at Washington and the Presby- 
terian Mission Board, Commissioner Medill and Mr. Lowrie had 
figured $75.00 as the necessary appropriation out of Chickasaw 
funds to care for each pupil in regular attendance at the academy 
during the school year, in addition to an amount donated by 
the Board. The Chickasaws would furnish three-fourths and 
the Board one-fourth of the maintenance fund, according to the 
usual contracts between tribal authorities and the various church 
boards operating schools in the nations of the Indian Territory. 
By agreement between Superintendent Ballentine and the local 
school trustees of the Chickasaws, forty pupils were to be en- 
rolled and maintained temporarily during the first term at 
Wapanucka. A school year was divided into four terms of ten 
weeks each, usually beginning in October and ending in July. 
But Mr. Lowrie had gone ahead on his own accord, or at least 
without a definite written contract, and ordered additions to 
the stone building at Wapanucka, thus not only increasing the 
cost for its completion by several thousand dollars but also 
making larger appropriations necessary for the maintenance of 
one hundred pupils. 


Colonel Colbert owned a large plantation on Red River in the vicinity of Doaks- 
ville. The Choctaw Intelligencer, the Doaksville newspaper, for October 15, 
1851, carried a large advertisement of goods shipped to Colonel Colbert’s store 
at that point, on the Red River steamers, Texas and VW oodsman. 


sAct of the General Council of the Chickasaws, approved October 19th, 


1852; signed by James N. McLish, President, and Dougherty Colbert, Financial 
Chief, and attested by Holmes Colbert, Secretary. 
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Superintendent Ballentine’s report for the third term gives 
an interesting account of life at Wapanucka Academy during 
the first school year. Such work as hauling, cutting wood, 
tending stock, washing, and the heavier duties about the kitchen 
was done by negro servants hired from the Chickasaw slave 
owners living in the vicinity. This report was as follows: 


| ““Wapanuhka May 4th 1853”’ 
‘‘Walter Lowrie Esqr 


Dear Sir 


“‘This day terminates the third quarter of our School year :— 
and, again ‘it becomes my duty to furnish you with a few State- 
ments as to the present condition of the School—the progress 
we have made and the changes to which we have been subjected 
during the quarter. There are at present fifty girls here :—of 
this number thirteen have entered School Since my last quar- 
terly report:—two of the girls left in the early part of the 
(term)—quarter—both with the consent of all concerned. The 
health of the children is generally good—excepting one girl who 
is not yet restored, fully from a violent attack of fever. This 
girl has been out of School five weeks, and has been under the 
influence of medicine, and required careful attention during the 
whole of this time. Another girl Similarly affected, was four 
weeks out of School, but is now perfectly restored There are 
a few other girls of delicate constitution, who are often kept out 
of School for a few days at a time; but in no case have their 
friends desired to take them home when Sick.—No girl has 
been home, or absent from the place during the quarter, and 
but a Single request to take home a child—has been made by a 
parent. The girls are Still divided into two Schools of twenty 
five each, and taught by Miss H. M. Greene and Miss F. R. 
Thomspon. Sewing-Knitting &¢ taught by Miss Maria Shalla- 
barger, and Miss Mary Jane Burns, and dining hall, and kitchen 
work is done under the care of the Superintendent’s wife Six 
hours are daily appropriated to Study—Saturdays—excepted, 
when part of the day is required for preparation for the Sab- 
bath. Three hours are devoted to Sewing &e and the remainder 
of the day consumed in the dining hall, and Kitchen—not for- 
getting to do, as every body does—give Some time for play. 
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“The following view will exhibit the Several points at which 
the Children stand in the line of Study. 


Miss Greene’s School— 


Reading 
1st. Class. 2nd Reader & New Testament. 
Elsie Gaines Read &—Spell by heart 
Emily Colbert also answer questions 
Elizabeth Watkins on the lesson.—Spell 
Malinda Tan-tubby in MeGuffey’s S. Book. 


2nd Class. 2nd Reader & New Testament. 


Ellen Tan-tubby 
Mary Walton 


Nancy McCoy Spell in the book and 
Adelaide Johnson by heart—Read, and 
Delilah Pitehlynn Answer questions. Also 


Elizabeth McLoughlin Spell from MecGuffeys S. Book. 


3rd Class. 1st Reader & New Testament. 


Spell—in, and out of Charlotte Lewis 
the book, and read— Salina Edwards 
—Also use MeGs. S. Book. Maria 
4 ’’ Class—i1st Reader & New Testament 
Susan Turnbull Read, and Spell—in 
Elzara Hote & out of the reader. 


Lizzie Edwards 
Sarah Watkins 


5 ’’ Class. Ist Reader & New Testament. 


Malinda Bynum Just beginning these Books. 
Manerva McCoy 


6 ’’ Class. Primer 


Rhoda 

Sarah Jane MeNight 
Sallie 

Epsie 
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7 ’’ Class. Primers 


Elmina Parker 


Philena 

Arithmetic Primary 
Elsie Gaines Have made but little 
Emily Colbert progress. 


Elizabeth Watkins, 
Malinda Tan-tubby 


Geography—Smith’s—Small— 
1st Class— 


Elsie Gaines 
Emily Colbert 
Elizabeth Watkins 
Malinda Tan-tubby 


2nd Class— 


Ellen Tan-tubby Just beginning 
Mary Walton 

Nancy McCoy 
Adelaide Johnson 
Delilah Pitchlynn 
Elizabeth McLoughlin 
Writing 

Elizabeth Watkins 
Elsie Gaines 

Emily Colbert 

Ellen Tan-tubby 
Elizabeth McLoughlin 
Adelaide Johnson 
Delilah Pitchlynn 
Malinda Tan-tubby 
Mary Walton 

Nancy McCoy 
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Miss THOMPSON’s SCHOOL 


1st Class 2nd Reader & New Testament 


Amy Parker Read—Spell by heart. 

Chincie Patterson and translate into Chickasaw.-- 
Have committed to memory the 
whole of the Introductory 
catechism—and Matt. 5-7 chap- 
ters. 


2nd Class—Lovell’s 1st Reader & New Testament. 


Maria Lansing Read—Spell—in and out 
Sarah Ann of the book—and translate 
Jane Allan some. Have committed half 
Betsey Wight the Intro. Catechism 

Louisa Edwards Both these classes also 


Spell from McGuff Book. 
3rd Class—McG.s 1st Reader & New Testament 


Amanda Pierson Read Spell in and out of 
Fanny Q. Boyd the books and translate into the 
Delphe Blunt native tongue 


Rachel Blunt 
Rachel Norton 
Caroline Hohliche 


4th Class—McG@uffey’s 1st Reader 


Elsie Brown Spell the words in the book— 
Malvina Cravat read, and then Spell out of the 
Judie Parker book 

5th Class Primer 
Caroline Pettigrove Have 
Lina made but 
Elizabeth Dales little progress 


Susan Leader 


6th Class. Primer. 


Martha Lewis 
Mary Ann Alexander 
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Rebecea Seeley 
Rebecca Thompson 
Susanna 


Arithmetic Primary 
Amy Parker Slow progress 
Chincie Patterson The whole amount 


accomplished by these two 
girls is very commendable in- 
deed. 
Writing 

Amy Parker All mere beginners 

Chincie Patterson 

Maria Lansing 

Sarah Ann 

Jane Allan 

Betsey Wight 

Louisa Edwards 

Caroline Hohliche 

Rachel Norton 

Rachel Blunt 

Delphe Blunt 

Fanny Q. Boyd 


‘‘Nothing has occurred during the quarter calling for fur- 
ther remark. The children are upon the whole easily managed, 
and have made such progress as is calculated to encourage those 
acquainted with the training of Indian children. 


‘‘Respectfully Submitted 
H. Balentine 
Superintendent”’ 


In July, 1855, Reverend Ballentine resigned his position at 
Wapanucka on account of ill health in his family, Reverend 
Charles H. Wilson, of South Carolina, being appointed to suc- 
ceed him. In the report for the school dated June 8, 1859, Su- 
perintendent Wilson listed the names of the staff, their duties, 
and their native state, as J. C. McCarter, farmer, South Caro- 
lina; Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. McCarter, boarding department, 
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South Carolina; Theodore Jones, gardner, Kentucky; Mrs. Jones, 
Miss Eddy, Miss Barber, teachers, New York; Miss Stanilaus, 
teacher, Canada; Miss Mathers and Miss Lee, teachers, Pennsyl- 
vania. Salaries for married men were $200 in cash per year, 
board for self and family, and $25 additional for each child. 


Salaries for unmarried teachers were $100 in cash per year and 
board. Seven negro servants were hired ‘‘to wagon, to cut 
wood, to wash, and to cook’’ at the usual prices. There were 
a good stock of cattle, a team, farm implements, and several 
outbuildings in good repair. All the produce raised from two 
good gardens, an acre each, and from a field of ten acres was 
used by the school. 


According to the same report, pupils were divided into 
three schools: the primary with an enrollment of forty-seven 
girls, the middle with an enrollment of thirty-five, and the third 
with an enrollment of twenty-five. Texts studied included the 
Bible, Child’s Catechism, the Assembly’s Catechism, McGuffey’s 
readers and spellers, Smith’s First Book in Geography, Smith’s 
Inductive Oral Arithmetic, Smith’s Quarto Geography, Tower’s 
Grammar, and Ray’s Arithmetic. Statements as to the general 
plan of operating the schools and the deportment of the girls were 
as follows: 


‘“Hach of these schools is in charge of a separate lady. But 
apart from this division of the school, and having no reference 
to it, there is another division into families. In each family 
there is a proportionate number of large and small girls. Each 
family is, also, under the charge of a separate lady. Here they 
are taught domestic work, sewing, washing, ironing, and house- 
keeping generally. I give the report of one of the ladies engaged 
in this department of labor: 


‘“““The girls have been so obedient and kind, have manifested 
so great a desire to keep the rules of the school and improve, 
that I cannot hand in my report without a few words on their 
general deportment. In sewing they have been very industrious, 
and some of them excel in the use of the needle. Several of the 
smaller ones can, and have made any article of clothing neatly. 


*Report of Superintendent C. H. Wilson to General D. H. Cooper, dated 
Wahpanucka Institute, July 3, 1858. 
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In housekeeping they have made great improvement in tidiness 
and order. The number of articles made, altered, and mended, 
show their industry. They have appeared during the whole term 
contented and happy. 


‘On the Sabbath their conduct has been particularly good, 
making that day the most pleasant of all. 


‘There has been much labor and much accomplished, but 
their readiness to learn, their obedience, their desire to keep 
themselves neat, their rooms in order, and their respectful kind 
manner, have lightened the work much, making the term pass off 
rapidly. 


‘Their uninterrupted health has been a source of great 
thankfulness. Whilst in temporal things they have done well, 
we must rejoice that in spiritual things God has not been unmind- 
full of them. Some have already united with the church, and 
others are asking an interest in the prayers of God’s people’.’’ 

In the meantime, since the opening of the Academy in 1852, 
a difference of opinion had arisen between the Mission Board 
and the Chickasaw Council and school trustees over two matters 
in regard to finances. First, Mr. Lowrie on the part of the 
Board held that the Chickasaws should pay the annual sum of 
$75.00 each for one hundred pupils whether that number were in 
attendance or not. Second, he contended that tribal appropri- 
ation should also be made for the extra expense, amounting to 
several thousand dollars, incurred in erecting the two wings add- 
ed to the stone building in the fall of 1852. The Council held 
that the Chickasaws were only obligated to pay $75.00 for each 
pupil in actual attendance, according to the terms of the origi- 
nal contract. It also refused to pay the whole extra expense for 
the additions to the building, ordered by Mr. Lowrie on his own 
accord, $6,000 having been appropriated out of tribal funds 
to complete the building in 1851, according to the wording of the 
resolution in October of that year. On October 5, 1854, the 
Council repealed its resolution of October 19, 1852, appropriating 
only $2,500 annually for the maintenance of one hundred pupils, 
and made new provisions allowing the full amount of $75.00 for 
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each pupil in actual attendance at Wapanucka."° Matters stood 
thus from year to year, with Mr. Lowrie as secretary of the 
Board pressing his views before the Indian Department at Wash- 
ington. In 1857, he addressed the following letter to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, interesting not only for his resume 
of the financial affairs of Wapanucka Academy, but also for his 
deseription of the building at the time of his visit in 1852. 


““Mission House 


New York Jan. 1st 1857’’ 
‘““Geo. W. Manypenny Esq. 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Sir, 


“Tt is on record in the Office of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, that a contract was entered into, between Col. 
Medill one of your predecessors, and the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, for a female Boarding School for the Chick- 
asaw Indians. This School went into operation at the commence- 
ment of the fourth quarter of 1852, and has continued in opera- 
tion to the present time. Some difficulties however have arisen 
between the Board and the Chickasaw Trustees, and Council, 
which unless adjusted, must terminate our connection with that 
Institution. Hence the Board have directed that these diffi- 
culties be laid before you, in the hope that by your good offices, 
this female Seminary, so rich in blessings, and so rich in promise 
to the Chickasaw Nation may be continued. 


“Ist When the original contract was made with Mr. Medill, 
he insisted that payment should only be made for the number of 
children actually in the school, although the contract gave the 
selection of the scholars to Trustees appointed by the Council. 
When they failed to fill up the number mentioned in the con- 
tract, the Board had no power even to fill vacancies. We ob- 
jected strongly to this provision, alledging that as we were bound 
to have on hand a full supply of teachers and assistants on the 
ground, and a full supply of food, clothing, medicine, school 

1oAct of the General Council of the Chickasaws assembled at Tishomingo, 


passed and approved October 5, 1854; signed by Joel Kemp, President, and 
D. Colbert, Financial Chief, and attested by George D. James, Secretary. 
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books &e. for the whole number, if only one half or two thirds 
of the whole number were paid for, it would be impossible to 
sustain the school. Mr. Medill however, insisted on the experi- 
ment being tried, stating at the same time, that if any loss were 
incurred, or difficulty should arise in carrying it out, the De- 
partment would always be disposed to do full justice in the 
premises. On this assurance the Board yielded. But by the 
treaty of 1852 with the Chickasaws, their treaty funds were 
placed at their own disposal, and besides the assurance was only 
verbal, and as might have been foreseen amounts to nothing. 


“‘Our experience in other boarding schools, as well as in this, 
has convinced us, that we cannot conduct these expensive Insti- 
tutions with such a principle in the contract. Hence in the late 
contracts with the Department, for schools for the Iowas, Saes, 
Omahas, Ottoes and Kickapoos, a specific sum for a definite num- 
ber of scholars is agreed to be paid, whether the number named 
in the contract be in the school or not. 


‘‘The resolution of the Chickasaw Council provides payment 
only for those who may be in the school, and though frequently 
requested, have hitherto declined to change this provision. It 
is however of such vital importance, in the judgment of the 
Board, ;that they have decided, if this provision be insisted on, 
to give up the school, and withdraw these Missionaries and 
teachers from all further care of the Institution. The Board 
have no objections to its being known that they will adopt this 
course with great reluctance. They took charge of the building, 
and the care of this Institution, with the single desire to do the 
Chickasaw people good. They have spared no pains to secure 
the services of a Superintendent, and provide teachers, eminent- 
ly qualified to confer the rich blessings of education on the fe- 
male youth of the Chickasaw Nation. We are pledged to re- 
ceive, provide for, and instruct 100 girls, but if the trustees fail 
to place that number in the school, we shall claim the allowance 
of $75. each scholar, for the 100 we have agreed to receive. This 
provision to commence on the Ist of January 1856. 


‘Ind The other difference of opinion between the Board and 
the Council, relates to the expense of erecting the buildings. Here 
let me state that the building is a permanent and expensive struc- 
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ture. It was the expressed wish of a number of the leading men 
of the Nation, that it should be an attractive and commodious 
building. It is of stone, 125 feet in length, 34 feet wide, three 
stories high. The front is 12 inch range work, hammer dressed. 
Two wings at the ends, 18 by 20 feet, two stories high, and a 
kitchen two stories high, with a large cellar under the dining 
room. As an evidence of the care which the Agent of the Board 
took in its erection, every lintel for the doors and windows is of 
the Osage orange, a wood almost as solid and permanent as the 
stone. The eave of the roof in front is made of solid pitch pine 
timber, one foot square, so as to correspond with the course of 
stone in front. The roof is framed in the strongest and best 
manner, and the shingles most carefully put on. Such a build- 
ing, put up so far from supplies, with the cost of mechanics and 
laborers, could not be otherwise than expensive. It was how- 
ever most distinctly our understanding at the time, that the 
Council were prepared to furnish the funds for such a building. 
When I visited the Nation in 1852, in an interview with Col. 
[Pitman] Colbert, he assured me this was their intention. They 
were pleased, he said with the building and indeed were justly 
proud of it. At this time two buildings of hewed logs had been 
erected for out-houses, But to give the building finish, and af- 
ford more rooms for the school, I directed when on the ground, 
that the stone wings should be built, which added much to the 
whole cost. Now while we do not claim that Col. Colbert could 
pledge the Council for anything, every one who knew him, will 
admit that he was a competent witness of the intentions of his 
people. Had he lived it was his intention also, to bring forward 
propositions for a grist and Saw Mills, and an orchard. 


‘Our claim for additional allowance for the building, made 
to the Council, was submitted by them to the school Trustees. 
The Trustees submitted a proposition that the Board should pay 
1/6 of the expense, and they would pay the balance. To this 
the Board agreed and the balance found due from the Trustees 
was $6437.76. But the Trustees objected to paying this sum 
unless $1700. were deducted. This item of $1700. was the claim 
of the Board made to the Department, for the full allowance for 
100 scholars, for the first year of the school. It was referred 
by the Department to the Chickasaw Council with the suggestion 
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that the claim would seem to be an equitable one, inasmuch as 
the Board had the teachers and supplies for 100 scholars; but it 
was rejected by the Council. The settlement Commenced after- 
wards was placed on the basis that the Board should pay the 
1/6 of the whole expense. It was therefore unjust to reject an 
item which the Council had refused to pay. If the Council had 
paid that item, then it ought to be rejected But they refused to 
allow it, and the Trustees contended that it must be deducted 
from the balance remaining, after the 1/6 paid by the Board 
was taken out of the whole expense. Being anxious to close 
our accounts with the Council we agreed to waive this item also, 
and deduct the $1700 from the balance found due $6437.76, leav- 
' ing the sum of $4737.76, and Mr. Wilson was instructed to close 
the claim, on the payment of this latter sum. But another meet- 
ing of the Council, and another meeting of the Trustees have 
taken place, and the whole business is still further postponed. 


‘Now in reference to this balance, reduced as it has been, we 
submit the following final proposal. That the Council appropri- 
ate the sum of $4737.76 one half of it to be used to finish the in- 
side of the building, and to planting an orchard, under the di- 
rection of the Agent of the government, and the Superintendent 
of the school. The other half of the said sum to be for the use 
of the Board. 


‘“‘The proposal for the full payment annually for the 100 
scholars is definite and final. If it be rejected we cannot in 
justice to our other schools, sustain this school on an uncertain 
allowance, and will therefore withdraw from it. 


“The claim for the $4737.76 to be expended in the manner 
now proposed, we submit to the justice of the Chickasaw Council. 
We should be rather unwilling to give up a flourishing School, 
for that amount of money, however justly it may be due to us. 
It is due to candor however to state, that even this item may lead 
to a separation at no distant day. A good deal of work is yet 
wanting to make the inside of the building perfectly comfortable, 
and the Board must decline expending any more of their own 
funds in finishing a building which does not belong to them, 
but to the Chickasaw Nation. Nor are they willing to continue 
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the School, unless the Superintendent, the teachers, and the 
Scholars be made perfectly comfortable. 


‘In view of these existing difficulties between the Board and 
the Council, I have to ask respectfully such interposition of the 
Department, by recommendation advice, or otherwise as to your 
judgment may appear proper. 


‘‘T am Sir respectfully, 


Your Obt. Servant 
Walter Lowrie 


Sec.ty’’ 


Under provisions of the treaty between the United States 
and the Chickasaws in 1852, the Council had control of such 
tribal funds as were necessary to establish schools, mills, and 
blacksmith shops in their country, and such other amounts nec- 
essary for education in general. The political situation in the 
United States that finally resulted in the war between the States 
had its effect upon, affairs among the Chickasaws. There were 
the changes in the personnel of the Indian Department at Wash- 
ington. There was the growing division between the North and 
the South in regard to negro slavery. While there was no men- 
tion of the subject in the correspondence concerning Wapanucka 
Academy, available in writing this historical sketch, yet northern 
church boards in general were opposed to the hiring of negro 
slaves by those in charge of the mission schools in the Indian 
Territory. In view of these conditions, and the controversy with 
the Presbyterian Mission Board over finances at Wapanucka, the 
Chickasaw school trustees finally advocated that the Council 
take over the school and plan for its management under private 
contract, as an experiment for taking charge of all the schools 
in their nation. In a letter to the Mission Board, written from 
Wapanucka on March 8, 1858, Superintendent Charles H. Wilson 
made the following remarks: 


“‘T have not the slightest reason to believe that the parents 
are dissatisfied— With them, our schools seems to be in higher 
favor than ever. Our number is now full, and one or two over. 
Our scholars seem better contented, have run away less, and 
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make better progress in study than ever before. Yet if these men 
[school trustees] say the school must be given up, the people 
would blindly follow them. Nay more, they have the power to 
keep from us our claims, and the people will never understand 
the true merits of the case. Now I would say at once ‘Let them 
try the experiment, and if they succeed, well— if not, then we 
may come back with a better appreciation on their part of the 
value of our help.’ 


* * * * * * * % * 


‘“ According to the terms of our contract, the Chickasaws could 
not lay claims to any property which is here, except the buildings 
and improvements. But I know from what they have told me of 
the so-called dishonesty of some other Boards, that they con- 
sider everything as theirs, stock, utensils, provisions left over, 
furniture and all. It may be that you may see proper to give up 
a portion of this to them, or you may order it all sold. If you 
should decide to give up the school at the end of this term, and 
intend to claim any thing for the property here, it might be well 
to obtain the written opinion of the Commissioner, Attorney 
General, or some one in authority, as to their rights and ours in 
the premises.”’ 


The suggestions for changing the management of Wapanucka 
Institute did not materialize, the school remaining in charge of 
the Mission Board with a full quota of pupils until the summer 
of 1860. In December, 1859, Superintendent Wilson resigned, 
Reverend Ballentine returning to take his position. In a state- 
ment of its account, written June 6, 1860, the Board had ex- 
pended on the building $10,555.25 more than it had received 
from the Chickasaws. From 1852 to the close of 1857, it had 
laid out for expenses $9,440 more than the appropriations by 
the Council, besides an additional $5,000 since the latter date. 
These amounts totaled about $25,000 from the Board, laid out on 
the building and expenses in less than ten years." 

In a letter dated July 6, 1860, Superintendent Ballentine in- 
formed Colonel Douglas D. H. Cooper, U. S. Agent for the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, of the Mission Board’s final decision to dis- 
Rea tiLetter of J. Leighton Wilson, acting secretary of Presbyterian Board, 


dated Mission House, 23 Centre St., New York, June 26th, 1860, and addressed 
to Hon. A. B. Greenwood, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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continue the school. The furniture, horses, wagons, cattle, and 
the goods and provisions recently sent out by: the Board, were 
to be sold at once. Superintendent Ballentine further wrote, 


“‘T saw Col. Kemp and Capt Alexander this week, and sug- 
gested to them the importance of purchasing the furniture in 
case they think of carrying on the school themselves. 


“T also stated to them that I would give up the buildings 
to them as early as possible, if such be their wish. This will, how- 
ever, be subject to your direction as I suppose— Mean time I will 
take every care of the buildings in my power.”’ 


Records as to the disposition of the moveable property at 
this point are unavailable. However, the academy was closed 
for eight years. During the War, the stone building was used 
as a Confederate hospital, some of the rooms at one time being 
barricaded for a guard house or prison. 


In 1868, schools in the Chickasaw Nation were in operation 
under the private contract plan advocated by the trustees. The 
report of the U. S. Agent for the Choctaws and Chickasaws, of 
that year, included the following statement: 


“‘The schools among these Indians, which have for a num- 
ber of years been under their own management, were almost en- 
tirely destroyed by the war, are once more in a propserous condi- 
tion, and are as largely attended as the generality of public 
schools in the most enlightened States.’’ 


On September 24, 1870, John F. Turnbull, chairman of the 
school committee, of the Chickasaw Nation, filed a report with 
the Council, listing the names of the schools in operation in the 
nation and the names of the teachers and other workers in 
charge, together with salaries and wages paid each. The state- 
ment of Wapanucka Academy as a part of this report in the na- 


tive language was as follows (English translation by the writer 
in parentheses) :'2 


12Chikasha Okla i Kvnstitushvn micha i Nan Vlhpisa, 1873, (Constitution 
and Laws of the Chickasaw People), p. 267. Twelve schools were listed in 


this report, including Bloomfield Academy and Colbert Institute, total cost of 
operation $23,584.49, 
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Wapanahki Holisso Apisa 
(Wapanucka Academy) 
Miss Mary Chiffee, Holisso pisachi 


$1,446.60 


(School teacher) 
, Holisso Apisa iti ulhti — 20.00 
(fire wood for school house) 


»? ?? > 


Harris Greenwood, Holisso pisa impvchi 1,124.33 
(boarding pupils) 
Lafayette Mosely, 22 i i — 61.95 
Mrs. E. Colbert, ee ‘x és — 84.00 
Booker James, . He cf — 1770.00 
Shvki Duke, 4 as ee! — 81.20 
Shummil Underwood, ”’ a2 ie — 294.40 
Booker James, Holisso Apisa Atoni 25.00 
(Watchman for school house) 
$3,907.48 


Miss Mary Chiffee was a full-blood Chickasaw, who had at- 
tended school in the nation before the War and finished her edu- 
cation in the States. The other names listed were those of Chick- 
asaws living in the vicinity of Wapanucka.'* They had charge 
of or furnished supplies to the boarding department. While 
there is no record at hand in regard to the matter, the writer has 
been informed in conversation with old timers that both boys 
and girls attended Wapanucka when tie school was opened after 
the War. 


13Miss Mary Chiffee (or Chiffey) was a relative of Colonel George Harkins’ 
family, of Boggy Depot. Her mother was a James. Miss Chiffee has been de- 
scribed as a fine looking, portly woman, well known for her good humor and 
dependable character. The first church in the vicinity of Wapanucka Academy 
was erected on Harris Greenwood’s place. The building was of hewed logs 
and located near a large spring, now called Greenwood’s Spring, about a mile 
northeast of Bromide, in Coal County. He served as a member of the House 
in the Chickasaw Legislature, in 1870. Lafayette Moseley (also, called 
“Luffey” Mosely, locally) was an elder in the Greenwood Springs’ Presby- 
terian Church. He was a senator in the Chickasaw Legislature in 1870. His 
son, Palmer Mosely, was elected governor of the Chickasaw Nation in 1892-4. 
Booker James served a term in the Chickasaw Legislature, and also was elected 
treasurer of the Nation, in the early eighties. He was best known in after 
years as a well-to-do cattleman, his home and ranch being located about three 
miles north of Olney, in Coal County. 
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By an act of the Chickasaw Legislature, approved September 
18, 1872, by Cyrus Harris, Governor, twenty-five hundred dollars 
was appropriated to repair the academies in the different counties 
of the nation. On September 21, another act of the same Legis- 
lature, signed by Governor Harris, established a ‘‘First Class 
Boarding School at Wahpanucka.’’ Sections one to five of this 
act were as follows: 


“See, Ist. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the Chickasaw 
Nation, That there shall be established a first class Boarding 
School for Female Chickasaw Children at the Wahpanucka Insti- 
tute, to be composed of the best scholars after the Bloomfield 
Seminary shall have received its number of scholars. Forty-five 
Females between the ages of Fourteen and eight years old shall 
be selected for this School, the first Session and to be increased 
according to funds to carry on the school, students to remain 
not longer than four years at this School then to be transferred 
to the High School there to complete a thorough english course 
of studies. 


‘Sec. 2d. Be it further enacted &¢c, That the Scholars shall 
be selected as follows: 8 from Ponotoe, 8 from Panola County, 
6 from Pickens County, 7 from Tishomingo County, 8 from the 
southern portion of the Choctaw Nation taking Boggy Depot for 
the dividing line and running due east as near as possible, and 
8 from the northern portion of the Choctaw Nation. 


“See. 3rd. Be it further enacted, That the party or parties 
agreeing to and contracting to carry on this school shall furnish 
Tuition, good Board, Bedding, washing, mending of clothes, medi- 


'4Chikasha Okla i Kvnstitushvn micha i Nan Vlhpisa, 1873, op cit., pp. 319-20 
and 326-8; also, manuscript copies of these laws in English, as certified by 
W. H. Bourland, January 28, 1873. The law establishing Wapanucka Institute 
for Chickasaw girls is also found in the Constitution and Laws of the Chickasaw 
Nation, compiled by Davis Homer in 1899, pp. 100-1. In this volume, the law 
is shown as approved on October 9, 1876, and signed by Governor B. F. Overton. 
In 1876, the Chickasaw laws were re-codified, all measures remaining in full 
force and effect being re-approved by Governor O'verton during the legislative 
session, in October of that year. Thus, laws that were on the statutes before 
his administration and approved by former governors of the nation many years 
before his time, appear in the Chickasaw law books published after 1876 as 
having been approved by Governor Overton. Under an amendment to the 
school laws, approved September 24, 1872, by Governor Cyrus Harris, textbooks 
were to be “uniform in character” and “of the Southern series,” no other books 
to be used or taught in any of the schools of the Chickasaw Nation. 
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cine and medical attention, also to furnish all the modern appara- 
tus, Books and Stationery for successfully carrying on a first 
class Boarding School. | 


“Sec. 4th. Be it further enacted &e., That the contracting 
parties for carrying on this school shall be paid at the rate of 
not exceeding one Hundred and seventy five dollars per Scholar 
for their services, for a scholastic year of ten months, the said, 
amount to be paid semiannually, the first payment to be made 
at the expiration of the first five months service, and the second 
payment to be made at the close of each fiscal year.’’ 


Contracts for operating the school, under the terms of the 
above act, were for five year periods. During the ’Seventies and 
"Eighties, Wapanucka Institute continued in session with an 
average of forty-five pupils." By an Act of the Chickasaw Legis- 
lature, approved by Governor Wm. L. Byrd, on September 6th, 
1890, Wapanucka Academy was changed to a boys school, to be 
run on the same plan as the old Chickasaw Manual Labor School. 
The girls in attendance at Wapanucka were transferred to Col- 
lins Institute, near Stonewall, in Pontotoc County. At the same 
time the boys at Collins were moved to their new quarters at 
Wapanucka." 


In 1901, Wapanucka Academy was closed, the stone build- 
ing having been condemned as unsafe. Two years later, it was 
repaired at a cost of $4,000 and the school reopened with an as- 
signment of sixty boys, Dr. J. L. Thomas, superintendent and 
contractor. The report of the school for 1907 gave an enrollment 
of forty-three, an average attendance of 24, and annual cost for 
operation $5,231.30. The academy was finally closed, the stone 


1sThe Annual Report for the Union Agency, Indian Territory, in 1880, listed 
four academies in the Chickasaw Nation, regarding which the Agent said: “The 
nation expended $58,000 for educational purposes, and, in proportion to their 
numbers, the Chickasaws have more seminaries and more students in attendance 
than any of the Five Civilized Tribes. * * These schools are let by contract 
for five years. * * * The expense of maintaining these schools is $33,570 per 
annum, Fifteen boys and girls are being educated in the States at the ex- 
pense of the nation.” 


16From 1892-7, William H. Jackson, an intermarried Chickasaw citizen, was 
contractor and superintendent of Wapanucka Academy. Collins Institute was 
named for Judson D. Collins, a prominent Chickasaw citizen living in the vicinity 
of Byrd’s Mill, at the head of Clear Boggy. It was originally called Colbert 
Institute, having been first established at Perryville in about 1854; some years 
afterward its site was changed to the headwaters of Clear Boggy. 
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building and the land upon which it was located being sold at — 
public auction by the Indian Office, July 11, 1911, to Robert Gal- 
breath, of Tulsa. 


While Wapanucka Academy accomplished much in the edu- 
cation of the youth of the Chickasaw Nation, as a national school, 
after 1868, yet its record as mission institute before the War will 
go down in history for its high ideals and beneficent spirit. Its 
first superintendent, Reverend Hamilton Ballentine, wrote the 
following statement in July, 1852, prophetic of the influence of 
Wapanucka: 


‘“‘The moral and religious training of our children is con- 
ducted with reference to their usefulness; and their happiness, 
in time, and in eternity: and the means employed to secure the 
ends in view is the Bible; from which we instruct them in the 
relative duties of life, and the duties that they owe to God their 
Maker. Our Success in this branch of our labors,— if any,— 
will be revealed in the future history of our pupils; and perad- 
venture may be read on the pages of eternity.’’ 


In 1903, George Beck, School Supervisor for the Chickasaw 
Nation, made the following statement in his report for Wapan- 
ucka Academy: 


‘“‘The mission schools, of which these academies are the di- 
rect successors, left a very strong impression for good upon those 
who attended them, and it is not uncommon to hear men of 
middle age and past eulogize them in high terms on account of 
the personal character and qualifications of those in charge of 


them, and of the superior instruction and training which they af- 
forded.”’ 


Today, other than the gray walled ruins, there is only one 
visible reminder of those who consecrated their lives in the ser- 
vice at Wapanucka Academy before the War. About four hun- 
dred yards southwest of the building, on the opposite side of a 
slight draw and near the top of the ridge, is a group of unmarked 
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graves. At one of these, is a broken marble tombstone bearing 
the inscription, 


In memory 
of 
MARY C. GREENLEAF 
born Newburyport, Mass 
January 3, 1800 
died June 26, 1857 


For only one year was she permitted 
to labour as a missionary among the 
Chickasaws but her labour was not 
in vain. 


Time passed and Mary Greenleaf was forgotten. During the 
years since the abandonment of the academy, visitors to that 
historic spot have come away wondering about the words en- 
graved on the marble tombstone on the lonely hillside—‘‘ For 
only one year was she permitted to labour among the Chick- 
asaws—.’’!7 


Like many another large, abandoned ruin in a wooded hill 
eountry filled with caves and deep chasms, all of which stir the 
imagination, many stories were told about the old academy. 
There were stories of buried treasure, of the gold and silver 
loot hidden somewhere in the region by a gang of outlaws who 
had their rendezvous in those hills many years ago. Finally, 
people came for miles seeking the treasure, dug into the graves, 
especially the one with the marble marker. Disappointed in 
not finding the object of their search, they half heartedly re- 
placed the earth and huried away to dig again for riches else- 
where. Legends began floating around in the vicinity of Wap- 
anucka about the lonely missionary buried at the old academy. 
Wanting to learn the real history of Mary Greenleaf, the writer, 
after correspondence with persons at Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, and other places in New England, in 1928, learned the 


story of her life. 


17The tombstone bears the name of the stone-cutter in the lower corner— 
“J Tunnah. L. Rock.” 
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Mary Coombs Greenleaf was the daughter of Ebenezer and 
Jane Coombs Greenleaf. Her mother was the daughter of Cap- 
tain William Coombs, an American sailor during the Revolution 
and a prominent citizen of Newburyport, Massachusetts. Her 
father, Ebenezer Greenleaf, was the son of a soldier of the Revo- 
lution and a member of the family whose name distinguished in 
American history.*. The name is thought to be of French origin 
(Huguenot), from the name Fewillevert. There was Simon 
Greenleaf, born in Newburyport in 1783, the great American 


‘eThe following notes in regard to Mary C. Greenleaf were secured through 
the efforts of Mrs, M. F. Manville, a member of the Ada Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. ‘They form a part of Mr. J. H. Snyder’s com- 
pilation of material in regard to Wapanucka Academy. Since these notes are 
of especial interest concerning the genealogy of Mary C. Greenleaf they are 
added here. 


“Mary C. Greenleaf, for information concerning whom M. F. M. has writ- 
ten, was the daughter of Ebenezer and Jane Coombs Greenleaf of Newburyport, 
whose residence, said to have been built in 1799, is the house now numbered 87 
High Street in that city. According to the Greenleaf Genealogy she was born 
January 31 (not January 3) 1800; but the only record in the city archives is 
that of her baptism May 12, 1800 at the Old South (Presbyterian) Church, 
where the remains of the evangelist George Whitefield repose. Her brother, Wil- 
liam Coombs Greenleaf, was a Presbyterian clergyman who died in Springfield, 
Illinois, July 22, 1851. Furthermore, the writer has been told (by one who 
has read it) of a printed tract, commemorating the Christian virtues of Jane 
Coombs Greenleaf, Mary Greenleaf’s mother. It would seem, therefore, that 
for her chosen work, Mary Greenleaf could scarcely have had a fitting heredity 
or helpful environment. 


That she was the daughter of a soldier of the Revolution, however, seems 
unlikely from the following facts. Ebenezer Greenleaf, Junior, her father, was 
born October 4, 1763. The only record of war service by an Ebenezer Greenleaf 
is that of a private in Capt. John Bayley’s Company, Col. Michael Jackson’s 
Regiment, who enlisted April 1, 1777 and was discharged May 26, 1777, at a 
time when Ebenezer Greenleaf, Junior, was not yet fourteen years of age. This 
record would appear to apply more probably to Ebenezer Greenleaf, Senior, 
her grandfather, and though there is at least one other available of that name, 
the Greenleaf Genealogy lends support by assigning this service to the above, 
as well as service in the previous war. 


On her mother’s side, Mary Greenleaf was most certainly a granddaughter 
of a sailor of the Revolution, as her mother, Jane Coombs, was the daughter 
of Capt. William Coombs, distinguished citizen of Newburyport until his death 
in 1814, In June 1777, Capt. Coombs rendered an account against the Board 
of War for three months wage allowance from Dec. 4, 1776—Mar. 4, 1777 and 
for the value of the schooner Boston which had been taken. Later, he was Mas- 
ters Mate on the ship Vengeance, Capt, Thomas Thomas, Commander, which 
sailed from Newburyport in the summer of 1779 on the ill-fated Penobscot Ex- 
pedition that resulted in the loss of the ship and the return of those on board 
by foot through the wilderness. 


In conclusion, it is plain that the remains of Mary Coombs Greenleaf are 
entitled to all marks of consideration and respect which should come to a 
faithful Christian worker and to a granddaughter of Massachusetts veterans of 
the war of the Revolution and of the earlier Colonial Wars.” 
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jurist, whose Treatise on the Law of Evidence is an authorita- 
tive work for students of law. New England’s noted poet bore 
the name—John Greenleaf Whittier; both he and Daniel Webster 
could trace their ancestry to a common ancestor. 


The old records at Newburyport show that Mary Greenleaf 
was baptised in the Presbyterian Church there, on May 12, 1800. 
So it was the spirit of the Church that fostered her life from 
the beginning. Educational advantages for girls were limited in 
the early part of the 19th Century, but Mary Greenleaf drew 
depths of knowledge from thorough study of the Bible and other 
books like that written by Watts and Doddridge. By her in- 
heritance she was gifted as a writer. Through her work as a 
student, she was said to have ‘‘acquired a natural turn of thought 
and happy mode of expression.’’ Early in the 1850’s, she wrote 
the Memoirs of Mary Greenleaf, dedicated to her mother, which 
were published and widely read in religious circles of that day. 


From girlhood, her one ambition was to enter the foreign 
mission service. Duty at home interfered with her purpose for 
thirty-four years, for her mother suffered total blindness while 
Mary was still a young woman. Besides caring for her mother 
and keeping the home, she taught a primary school, devoted her- 
self to church work, taught a Sunday School class, and befriended 
the poor in trouble and sickness. Her pastor wrote the following 
estimate of her personality : 


‘‘She was a lone woman, untitled, without riches, and there 
was naught else in her circumstances or even her character, to 
obtain for her wide influence, an influence above others her 
equals or superiors in most respects, save her religion, the grace 
of God that was within her. * * * She was absolutely un- 
afraid of bodily harm by day or night. She was strong, simple, 
buoyant, fearless and serene. * * * In her tongue was the 
law of Christian kindness— I would not eulogize her beyond 
measure— I know that sometimes her marner, her directness, 
tinged even her kindness with a shadow. Yet in such instances, 
it was manifest that no malice or uncharitableness moved her 
tongue— those who felt the temporary grievance, upon reflection 
paid respect to the intention that could be easily and ecordiaily 


forgiven.”’ 
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After the death of her mother in 1855, Miss Greenleaf was 
free to undertake the work she had long contemplated. Yet 
there was another obstacle in the way. The Presbyterian Mission 
Board usually selected its workers from young applicants. 
Strong in faith, she made the trip to New York to interview the 
authorities of the Board, and to her joy, received an appoint- 
ment. In 1856, she came to the Indian Territory and was sta- 
tioned at Wapanucka Academy. Happy in her work and charm- 
ed by the beautiful location of the school, she wrote back to her 
friends in the East, describing the flowers and birds, the hills 
and prairies of the surrounding country. She told about the 
Indian children for whom she had a deep affection and, especial- 
ly, about the little Chickasaw girl whom she named Jane Green- 
leaf after her mother. 


Early in the summer of 1857, an epidemic of dysentery broke 
out in the school. Experienced as a nurse, Miss Greenleaf de- 
voted herself to caring for the sick children. Despite her de- 
voted attention, some of them died. At last, she herself was 
stricken with the disease and died. 


When word of her death and burial at Wapanucka reached 
Newburyport, a memorial service was held in the Old South 
Presbyterian Church of the city, attended by the friends who had 
known and loved Mary Greenleaf. The memorial sermon was 
delivered by the pastor, Reverend A. G. Vermilye, the conelud- 
ing words of which were in the form of a personal tribute: 


‘‘But it was the love of Christ constrained thee; and there- 
fore we will not deplore thee. Thy memorial is made; thou art 
resting from thy labours; thou art with Christ forever. And for 
thy body, we are content with its grave— there beside the lime- 
stone dwelling, the scene of its latest toils— there by the prairies’ 
verge, with Indian girls to strew flowers upon it, and to water it 
with their tears— there where the martins have their home and 
the robin sings— there where the golden coreopsis blooms and 
passion flowers grow, fit emblem of devotion like them. There 
shall it lie undisturbed— where thy companions and pupils laid 
it— to ‘sleep the years away’ till the Savior shall come and 
gather it and fashion it ‘like unto His glorious body.’ We 
leave thy honored dust in hope— while for ourselves we will 
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ponder and remember thy Christian life and tranquil death— 
we will speak often in memorial of thee— and pray that all thy 
prayers, thy life and death, may be sanctified; that we may 
learn to follow thy faith to the land of vision and of bliss.’’ 
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GOVERNOR WILLIAM LEANDER BYRD 
By 
John Bartlett Meserve 


When the crowned head of Charles Stuart rolled from the 
seaffold and the Cavalier cause collapsed, Captain Thomas Stegg 
shook the dust of Puritan England from his feet and fled to 
Virginia, where he acquired a considerable estate and died quite 
opportunely to endow his recently wedded young grandson with 
a good start in life. It was to inherit his grandfather’s estate 
that William Byrd and his young bride came from Broxton, Ches- 
hire, England to Virginia in 1674. Although born in London in 
1652, good Cheshire blood flowed in his veins. He could trace 
his descent from one William le Bird of the old Norman days in 
England. Mary, the demure wife of William Byrd, also came 
of an aristocratic family her father being a Kentish Cavalier, 
who traced his descent in a direct line from Edward III. These 
youthful emigrants settled upon lands at the falls of the James 
River, where now stands the city of Richmond, and in them we 
have the inception of the famous Byrd family of Virginia and 
the South. The contribution of this family to the social, military, 
scientific and political life of the Old Dominion and of the Nation 
has been wonderful and probably unparalleled in the history of 
Virginia. Our interest is quickened to know that William Lean- 
der Byrd, erstwhile Governor of the Chickasaw Nation in the old 
Indian Territory, came in a direct line of descent from the Che- 
shire emigrant. 


As wealth accumulated and acres were added to the already 
expansive estate on the James, the famous Westover home was 
built and lingers today, symbolic of the aristocratic, refined and 
romantic life that was Virginia’s during the rich and rare Colon- 
ial days. William Byrd, the emigrant, entered actively into the 
political life of the colony. He served as high sheriff of Hen- 
rico County, member of the House of Burgesses, Councilor and, 
in 1687, the king appointed him, ‘‘Receiver-general of His Ma- 
jesty’s Revenues for the Colony’’, a position of trust which he 
held until his death in 1704 and which, it seems, he transmitted 
to his son, William Byrd II, who was born in 1674 and succeeded 
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to his vast Westover holdings amounting to over twenty-six 
thousand acres. Rich, handsome, witty and influential was Will- 
iam Byrd II, also known as Colonel Byrd, or at least so thought 
Lucy Parke whom he married in 1706 and who died in 1716. 
She was the mother of Evelyn Byrd, a much revered member 
of the family. While in England in 1724, Col. Byrd married 
Maria Taylor and, returning to Virginia shortly thereafter, re- 
established his home at famous Westover and incidentally served 
for thirty-seven years as a member of the House of Burgesses. 
Colonel Byrd was the first gentleman of Virginia, a man of old- 
world education and some literary taste, polished in manners 
and his comfortable old Southern home at Westover became the 
center of culture and refinement of the old South. Upon his 
death in 1744, the family prestige and his Virginia estate which 
had then grown to one hundred and eighty thousand acres, pass- 
ed to his eldest son, William Byrd, III, who was born in 1728 
also served in the House of Burgesses and died in 1777, a loyal 
subject of the king and a foe of the Revolution. William Byjd 
III was also known as Commodore Byrd and during the years 
preceding the Revolution was a most intimate friend and asso- 
ciate of Washington. 


As was a custom throughout the Colonies, members of the 
Byrd family intermarried among other leading families of Vir- 
ginia. The Byrds were allied by intermarriage with the Parke, 
Custis, Harrison, Carter and other families. In the social and 
political affairs of the Old Dominion, outstanding members of the 
Byrd family have ever exercised a most engaging part, because 
manifestly, in governmental concerns, a few allied families ob- 
tained and retained control of Colonial politics. This posture 
of affairs obtained throughout the Colonies and while much) 
might be offered, against the dominance of a political caste, it 
was, perhaps not only innocuous but highly beneficial as a settled 
and acknowledged policy, because it produced a coterie of trained, 
competent men to administer public business. When the Rey- 
olution broke, it was to the representatives of these powerful 
families throughout the Colonies, that the people turned for 
leadership and in very few instances were they disappointed. 
The conventional, feudalistic life of Colonial Virginia had nothing 
to offer to the amateurish, political eunuch. The stout-hearted 
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gentleman of the Old Dominion wore the armour of good faith 
and devotion to public duty, gave unalloyed adherence to the 
prosaic processes of government which reason, common sense 
and the past experiences of mankind had marked out and was 
never perturbed about birth pangs of a ‘‘new era.”’ 


Before the shadow years of the Revolution came, the mem- 
bers of the Byrd family had become quite numerous and had 
scattered throughout Virginia and further south and into the 
Carolinas and Georgia. Within a few years after the close of 
the Revolution, Michael Byrd, a son of Commodore Byrd, settled 
in what was later to become the State of Alabama. It was then 
an Indian country. A few years later, he removed with his fam- 
ily to Mississippi and settled in what is now, Marshall County, 
which was then the home of the Chickasaw Indians. The com- 
plete life story of Michael Byrd is a closed chapter. He doubtless 
accumulated a wealth of frontier experiences living among a 
people whose early history consists mainly of quarrels, intrigues 
and misadventures. John Byrd, a son of Michael Byrd, was born 
in Alabama, but was reared and modestly educated in Marshall 
County, Mississippi, where he married Mary Moore about 1840. 
She was a daughter of John B. and Delilah (Love) Moore. Mrs. 
Moore was a member of the Chickasaw tribe of Indians of Miss- 
issippi. Her father, John B. Moore died in Marshall County, 
Mississippi and her mother died near Fort Washita, in the Chick- 
asaw Nation in the old Indian Territory. In the latter part of 
1844, John Byrd came with his family to the Indian Territory, 
locating in the Choctaw Nation, at Doaksville, where he contin- 
ued to reside until his death in 1864. His wife later removed to 
Stonewall, where she died in 1878, survived by her four children, 
Hattie, William Leander, Jennie and Benjamin Franklin. 


The old town of Doaksville sprang up about a mile and one- 
half west of Fort Towson. It was an important commercial cen- 
ter in the vast territory between Natchitoches, Louisiana and 
Fort Gibson, became the site of the Indian Ageney and from, 
1850 to 1860 was the capital of the Choctaw Nation. It was 
at Doaksville, in 1837, that the Choctaws and Chickasaws entered 
into a joint treaty with the United States, by the terms of 
which the Chickasaws acquired homes in the Choctaw territory 
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and shortly thereafter began their removal to the West. Doaks- 
ville was one of the most active centers in the old Indian Terri- 
tory in 1844, when John Byrd with his family arrived to re- 
establish a new home. The ravages of time have quite destroyed 
the old town and only a few gaunt rock chimneys now remain, 
but at Fort Towson, there yet remain the ruins of many of the 
old buildings. These historic sites are situated in the south- 
eastern portion of what is now, Choctaw County, Oklahoma. 


Thus is prefaced the active, worthwhile life story of William 
Leander Byrd, a son of John Byrd, who was born in Marshall 
County, Mississippi on August 1, 1844. Three months later, his 
parents removed to the Indian Territory. His mother was a 
mixed blood Chickasaw Indian woman of the one-sixteenth blood 
and it was to a vindication of this strain of Indian blood coursing 
through his veins, that the highest purposes of his life became 
dedicated in the years to come. Young Byrd passed his early 
youth upon his father’s farm near Doaksville and was attending 
the Chickasaw Academy near Tishomingo, when the Civil War 
broke. Because of his youth, his participation in the war was 
deferred until January 1864, when the First Choctaw-Chickasaw 
Indian Brigade was formed with Col. Tandy Walker in command. 
The young man enlisted and became adjutant in the company 
commanded by Captain Edmund Gardner, part of the regiment 
of Colonel Sampson Folsom in Walker’s brigade. The Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations in their alliance with the Confederate 
government had reserved the privilege of limiting their activi- 
ties to the Indian Territory. Regardless of this reservation, in 
the spring of 1864, of its own volition, Colonel Walker’s brigade 
was transferred to Arkansas for service with the army of Gen- 
eral Sterling Price and actively participated in the battle of 
Poison Springs, Arkansas, on April 18, 1864. Upon the conelus- 
ion of the war, our soldier returned to Doaksville and during 
the last five years of his residence there, became engaged in the 
mereantile business. 


William Leander Byrd was married to Susan Folsom, at 
Doaksville, on January 1, 1863. She was a daughter of Colonel 
David Folsom, a former chief of the Choctaws. She was born in 
Mississippi on December 9, 1843 and died at Ada, Oklahoma, on 
August 6, 1916. No children blessed this union. 
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In 1875, Mr. Byrd removed to Stonewall (now Frisco) and it 
was here that the chief financial and political attainments of his 
eventful life were achieved. A general merchandise store was 
established at Stonewall, operated by Mr. Byrd. When the M. 
K. & T. Ry. branch line was extended from Coalgate to Oklahoma 
City, in 1900, a new town sprang up on this new line, some three 
miles east of old Stonewall. The enterprising citizenship of this 
new town surreptitiously removed. the post office building and 
its contents, at night, from old Stonewall to this new settlement, 
which then became known as Stonewall. When the Oklahoma 
Central Ry. came through shortly thereafter, the old town ac- 
quired the name of Frisco, by which it is now known. 


The business efforts of Mr. Byrd at old Stonewall were high- 
ly successful. In those days, the Chickasaw Indians were in 
better circumstances than were the members of the other tribes. 
They had plenty of live stock, and Byrd exchanged with the In- 
dians, his merchandise for cattle and horses and in the course of 
a few years, he had large herds of cattle and many horses and 
mules running upon the common range of the country. He was 
soon recognized as one of the wealthiest men in the Chickasaw 
Nation. The old Byrd mansion still stands, but in a rather de- 
lapidated condition at Frisco. This ‘‘Westover’’ of the Chick- 
asaw Byrds, when constructed and occupied by him, was con- 
sidered the finest mansion in that part of the Nation. 


Within a few years after the removal from Doaksville to 
Stonewall, Mr. Byrd began taking an interest in the political 
life of the tribe. The Chickasaw Indians had made remarkable 
progress since their separation from the Choctaws, in 1855. The 
capital of the Chickasaw Nation was Tishomingo and it was 
there, in the old Council House, that a constitution was promul- 
gated on August 30, 1856. This instrument declared a bill of 
rights, guaranteed trial by jury and provided for the distribution 
of powers of government in the regular legislative, executive and 
judicial departments. The chief executive, to be called the 
““governor’’, was elected by the qualified electors of the Nation 
for a term of two years, being eligible to hold this office for only 
four years out of six. The legislative branch was called the 
“‘legislature’’ and was composed of a senate and house of repre- 
sentatives. The judicial branch was made up of a supreme court, 
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circuit courts and county courts. The analogy between the 
Chickasaw constitution and the constitution of the States was 
quite complete and evidenced the high standard of tribal leader- 
ship which obtained among these Indians. 


A disturbing factor in the hitherto peaceful conditions among 
the so-called Five Civilized Tribes, was provoked by the influx 
of white intruders, during the years succeeding the Civil War. 
The intermarriage of many of these whites into the tribal mem- 
bership became common and the pathway became paved for the 
more complete amalgamation of the races, as obtains today. This 
situation was peculiarly true in the Chickasaw Nation and ulti- 
mately created trouble in the political affairs of the Nation, 
In 1876, the Chickasaw tribal government, by law, conferred full 
rights of membership in the tribe, upon all white persons who 
intermarried among their members. No particular disadvantage 
arose at first but as time progressed, these ‘‘white’’ Indians be- 
gan to gather control. By the laws of the Nation, any Indian 
was enabled to occupy any of the unoccupied lands in the Nation 
and it was not long before the ‘‘white’’ Indians occupied the 
most valuable lands. The Chickasaws had experienced diffi- 
culties with the white settlers back in Mississippi and it was 
to escape the infringements which they had suffered, that they 
bargained for their removal to the Indian Territory. They un- 
derstood that their lands in the West were to be theirs, free 
from interference by the white man, but the growing presence 
of these white members of the tribe, began to imperil their po- 
litical life. The Chickasaws had provoked this situation by ad- 
mitting these white settlers, to full tribal membership. In an 
address before the United States Senate made by Senator Platt 
at a time when the matter of white aggressions in the Indian 
Territory, was at its height, he offered a most compelling illus- 


tration. 


‘“A ginele instance will show how the white people have ab- 
sorbed the lands in the Indian Territory to the exclusion of the 
Indians. At a town named Duncan (in the Chickasaw Nation) 
there was a Scotchman by the name of Duncan who had a trad- 
ing post. There was also a white woman there who had been 
the wife of an Indian, but whose husband had died. The white 
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woman, by marrying the Indian, became an Indian citizen. Then, 
when she became a widow, the Scotchman married her. By that 
means he became an Indian. 


Mr. Peffer: Both white? 


Mr. Platt: Both white; not a drop of Indian blood in the 
veins of either. These two persons, husband and wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunean have 7,000 acres of land under cultivation and 
grazing by their right of occupancy as Indians. They have also 
a town of 1,500 inhabitants, the right to occupy which is con- 
veyed by Mr. Duncan and the yearly rentals for occupancy 
amount, I suppose, to from five to seven thousand dollars.”’ 


The presence of the whites created controversial issues and 
culminated in a distinet political cleavage in the life of the 
Chickasaw Nation. Party lines were formed basing their an- 
tagonisms upon the question of the adopted and intermarried 
whites. The Progressive Party advocated the full participation 
in tribal government by this class of citizenship, while the Full- 
blood or Pullback Party, composed of Indians of the full blood, 
favored the complete disfranchisement of the ‘‘white’’ Indians. 
The lines upon this issue were most clearly drawn in the elec- 
tion held in August 1886, when William Leander Byrd, the 
acknowledged leader of the Pullback Party, offered his initial 
eandidacy for the governorship of the Nation. Byrd was a 
man of unusual ability and commanding influence among the 
members of the tribe. He fully visualized the aspirations of 
the full blood Indians and understood their incapacity to com- 
pete with the white man in his individualistic mode of life. Al- 
though the quantity of Indian blood coursing through his veins 
was negligible, Byrd stood fearlessly for the rights of these In- 
dians to order their affairs according to their own care-free, 
pastoral notions. The full blood Chickasaws believed in him 
and followed his leadership. Byrd was, at that time, not al- 
together a novice in the political affairs of the Nation. In 1881, 
he was appointed superintendent of the schools for the Nation 
and in 1882, made his initial trip to Washington as a delegate 
from his tribe. He was chosen one of a committee of three, in 
1887, to make a revision and codification of the laws of the Na- 
tion. In his race for governor in 1886, Byrd was pitched against 
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William M. Guy, the candidate of the Progressive Party. The 
result was considerably in Guy’s favor, but the election was 
thrown into the legislature and Guy declared elected by a ma- 
jority of one vote. The ‘‘white’’ Indians had supported Guy. 
The new legislature elected at the same time was quite evenly 
divided between the two factions, but on April 8, 1887, an act 


was passed disfranchising the adopted and intermarried mem- 
bers of the tribe. 


In the fall of 1888, Byrd again became a candidate of the 
Pullback Party for the governorship and again the race was 
against Governor Guy who was running for reelection. In this 
second venture, Byrd easily became the victor, owing to the 
disfranchisement of the whites. Again in 1890, he sought re- 
election and again the race was against Ex-Governor Guy. The 
contest was spirited, Guy claimed the election and, in fact, it 
appeared that he had won. The white element in the Nation 
although denied the right of suffrage, had been extremely ac- 
tive and had omitted no effort to influence the result against 
the reelection of Governor Byrd. Byrd contested the returns 
before the legislature, a majority of which he controlled and 
through its action, the vote of Pickens County was thrown out 
and Byrd was declared the winner. It was in Pickens County 
that Guy had received his heaviest vote and where most of the 
intermarried whites lived. Guy and his adherents were not dis- 
posed to recognize the findings of the legislature and in Septem- 
ber, the Guy faction, led by Sam Paul, a prominent Progressive 
leader, organized a force and forcibly entered the legislature 
halls at Tishomingo, assumed control of the situation, required 
Byrd to abdicate and Guy was sworn in as Governor. 


Governor Byrd immediately carried the matter before Rob- 
ert L. Owens, United States Indian Agent at Muskogee and in 
the final adjudication, Byrd was declared to be entitled to the 
governorship and Guy was ousted. Byrd now took the issue. 
of the ‘‘white’’ members of the Nation, vigorously in hand. Un- 
der his inspiration, the legislature enacted laws prohibiting white 
men from entering the Nation and engaging in the cattle busi- 
ness unless they were intermarried members. The object of 
this was to prevent an influx of an undesirable class whose in- 
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terest was wholly at variance with the constituted members of 
the tribe. Cattlemen were not permitted to employ non-citizens 
but were required to employ tribal members. The white non- 
citizens had been overrunning the Chickasaw Nation, just as the 
coal operators and sawmill men had overrun the Choctaw Na- 
tion. This legislation was calculated to preserve the identity 
of the lands which had been set aside for the exclusive use and 
enjoyment of the Indians, when they surrendered their lands back 
in Mississippi. 

If the policy of an independent status was to be preserved 
for the Indians, Governor Byrd acted wisely and for the best 
concerns of the Indian members of the Nation. The language 
of President Jefferson in a message to Congress, comes ringing 
with prophetic vision down through the years, ‘‘In truth,’’ said 
Jefferson, ‘‘the ultimate point of rest and happiness for them 
(the Indians) is to let our settlements and theirs meet and blend 
together, to intermix and become one people. Incorporating 
themselves with us as citizens of the United States, is what the 
natural progress of things will bring on; it is better to pro- 
mote than to retard it. It is better for them to be identified 
with us and preserved in the occupation of their lands than to 
be exposed to the dangers of being a separate people.’’ The 
great Jefferson may have been premature, but things have hap- 
pened just about as he counselled. 


Came the election of 1892 and Governor Byrd being ineli- 
gible for a third consecutive election, sponsored the candidacy 
of Jonas Wolf, the Pullback candidate as against Colbert A. 
Burris of Stonewall, the choice of the Progressives. After a bit- 
ter campaign, Burris claimed the election, the contest was again 
thrown into the legislature and Wolf declared elected by three 
votes. 


After his retirement from office, the Governor resumed his 
business activities at Stonewall until January 1898, when he 
disposed of his store and devoted his attention to his farming 
and stock-raising interests. The extension of the Frisco Rail- 
road and the founding of Ada influenced him to change his resi- 
dence to that city in 1902 and with the interests of that city, he 
remained active until his death. 
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Governor Byrd reentered the arena of Chickasaw policies 
in the fall of 1902, when he again became a candidate for the 
governorship against Palmer S. Moseley. The political align- 
ments remained as before with Byrd representing the full bloods 
and Moseley, although himself a full blood Indian, heading the 
progressive faction. The result of the election was close and 
Byrd seems to have been elected by a safe majority. Moseley 
contested the returns, as usual, and the matter was settled by 
the legislature. The returns from Pontotoc County, where Byrd 
had received his largest support, were challenged because of 
many alleged illegal votes cast for him. A hearing was held in 
the county court of that county at which much excitement pre- 
vailed. Through some alleged manipulation, so the story goes, 
the entire vote of Pontotoe County was thrown out and thereby 
Moseley easily won his contest before the legislature. When 
the legislature convened at Tishomingo, on September Ist to dis- 
pose of the contest, J. Blair Schoenfelt, the United States In- 
dian Agent, supported by several deputies, was in attendance, in 
order to forestall any trouble. It is also a significant fact that 
Ben Colbert, the United States Marshal for the Southern Dis- 
trict of the Indian Territory, with a force of deputy marshals 
was also on hand. He had been an ardent Moseley supporter. 
The story is related of how Colbert took charge of the situation, 
closed the doors of the legislative hall to the Byrd men who had 
been elected from Pontotoe County, and the Moseley faction, 
then having a majority in the legislature proceeded to declare 
Moseley duly elected governor of the Chickasaw Nation, thus 
ringing down the curtain upon the distinguished political career 
of William L. Byrd. 


Considerations of grave moment were involved in the elec- 
tion of 1902. The question of the approval by the Nation, of 
the Supplemental Choctaw-Chickasaw Agreement was a much de- 
bated issue. This agreement was embodied in an Act of Con- 
eress of July 1, 1902 and was to come before the electorate of 
the Chickasaw Nation for an expression of their approval or dis- 
approval at an election to be called by the new governor who 
was then being elected. The agreement provided for the final 
allotment of the tribal domain among its individual members. 
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The election for governor was held in August and the plebes- 
cite upon the agreement was to ensue in the succeeding month. 
The fight for the approval of the agreement was led by Douglas 
H. Johnston, a former governor and later to become governor 
again of the Nation and by Ben Colbert, the United States Mar- 
shal. These two men, both of whom were mixed blood Chicka- 
saws were active supporters of Moseley. Governor Byrd led 
the forces in opposition to Moseley and was bitterly opposed to 
the ratification of the agreement and it was to defeat the agree- 
ment that he came forth from his political retirement and en- 
tered the race for governor in 1902. Had Byrd been seated 
as governor after the election in 1902, it is doubtful if he would 
have called an election to submit the agreement. He boldly and 
fearlessly entered the lists to combat for the inherent right of 
the Indians of his tribe, to live their cloistered, pastoral lives--and 
lost. It was no driving flames of personal ambition which re- 
called him to the front trenches for his people. The race was 
made at a personal sacrifice and no words of criticism may be of- 
fered against Governor Byrd because of his posture toward these 
engrossing questions which he honestly felt so vitally affected 
the Chickasaw Indians. He possessed the courage of his con- 
victions and the marked ability to marshal his influence. The 
agreement was approved by the Chickasaws at an election held 
on September 25, 1902, called by Governor Moseley. 


Again, Governor Byrd retired from public life and was des- 
tined never to reenter. He accepted the allotment of the tribal 
lands among his people and the altered political status which 
ensued, in a most gracious manner. The remaining years of his 
life were devoted to rounding out his most successful business 
career. He served as President of the Farmer’s State Bank of 
Ada and was also a stockholder of the State National Bank at 
Denison, Texas. He had abandoned the extensive cattle busi- 
ness in which he had been engaged so long, when the common 
range had been destroyed by the allotment of the tribal lands 
in severalty. He had been regarded as one of the largest cattle 
men in the territory and it is not unfair to say that the stock 
interests of Governor Byrd may have been an influencing factor 
in his marked opposition to the allotment scheme. The Gov- 
ernor enjoyed a marked distinction in Masonic circles, having 
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been one of the eight members of that fraternity who organized 
the Grand Lodge of Masons of the Indian Territory at Caddo in 


1873. He was also a distinguished member of the Odd Fellows 
fraternity. 


Upon the approved government rolls of the Chickasaw In- 
dians, appears the name of William L. Byrd opposite roll num- 
ber 1024, as evidenced by census card number 323 and to him 
was duly allotted his distributive share of the public lands of 
the tribe. The eventful life of William Leander Byrd was closed 
by death at Ada, Oklahoma, on April 21, 1915; he rests in the 
Rosedale Cemetery near that city. Thus closes a worthwhile 
life of one of the outstanding leaders of Indian history. 
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EXCAVATION OF A CADDOAN EARTH-LODGE 
By H. R. Antle 


In Sec. 3R 5E T 3N, of Pontotoc County, are a group of cir- 
cular mounds, averaging thirty feet in diameter which have been 
identified as collapsed earth-lodges, Caddoan in origin. 


These mounds were first observed in 1930 when the writer 
could not associate their appearance as having been the result of 
natural causes.' With the assistance of six Boy Scouts two of 
these structures were dug into and an immediate discovery of 
pottery and bones was made. Realizing the importance of the 
find, digging was called to a halt. Three years later the writer 
was connected with an archeaological investigation conducted by 
the University of Oklahoma. Methods of proper investigation 
were learned. In the fall of this year (1934), with a better back- 
ground for the work, excavations were resumed. Only one of 
the mounds was opened. 


Beginning several feet from the extreme southern edge 
of the mound, a trench six feet wide was dug down to a depth of 
four feet. This was continued until a hard brick-like clay was 
exposed three feet deep. From there on the surface soil was re- 
moved from the clay and a curved surface appeared. The strue- 
ture was assumed from the beginning to follow the descriptions 
set forth by Dr. Jos. B. Thoburn a few years back.? After the 
roofing material was exposed, a careful dissection was begun. 


With a small pick the hard-baked clay was removed. Just 
beneath this a heavy layer of charcoal was exposed. With a 
butcher knife and ice-pick, the charcoal was removed and sifted 
for any object that it might contain. 


‘Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 7, “Prehistoric, Cultures of Oklahoma” p. 219, 
Dr. Thoburn states mounds of this type occur in places as a landscape feature 
and offers the opinion they are of human origin. During the last year the 
author went over some of the localities mentioned and many other places not 
mentioned where these mounds occur so regularly. One of the most abundant 
presentations, is in a pasture about five miles north of McAlester, The field is 
covered with these structures. Several other sites were located and examined 
and found sometimes to be the result of resistant material in the soil; soils held 
against erosion by trees no longer growing on the spot; animal burrows open- 
ings; collapsed earth-lodges; unknown causes. 


Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 7, “Prehistoric Cultures of Oklahoma.” 
pp. 221-223. 


EXCAVATIONS FROM CADDOAN EARTH-LODGE 
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; From the beginning, charred human bones were disclosed. 
The skeletons lay in every conceivable position, sometimes several 
in a pile. Bones of children were intermingled with those of 
adults. Many of these bones were carefully cleaned and removed 
in a east. Only three complete skulls were found, the rest hav- 
ing been crushed. It is assumed the crushing was due to the 
collapse of the roof. That the bodies were burned near the time 
of; death is a positive fact. Within the whole skulls, the brains 
had been charred into cinder. A matrix of charred flesh and 
blood was found near the door-way. 


An explanation at this point perhaps would enlighten the 
reader on the preserving qualities of charcoal. Decomposition 
of minerals is carried on mainly by oxidation. One form of de- 
composed iron, is iron oxide. In these structures, the charcoal 
unites with the oxygen, oxidizing, thereby protecting the objects 
it surrounds. In ease a charred object is oxidized, the process is 
so slow the object retains its form for many years. 


Near the entrance, the greatest number of skeletons were 
found. This entrance was in the southwestern portion of the 
mound and so identified by the extension of a ‘‘neck’’ of the 
roof. The skeletons were less numerous in the northwestern 
portion of the mound. Hight uncharred skeletons were located, 
but in such a condition as to prohibit removal. They were dusted 
free of dirt and photographed. A section of the floor was re- 
moved with the bones in position. 


Beneath the bones, a hard-tramped floor was exposed. It 
was level and so hard as to resist the attacks of the pick. Along 
the extremities of the mound, caches were discovered. The con- 
tents were charred acorns, pots of ear-corn, mussel shells and 
some objects lacking identity. Pipes of stone and clay, some 
pointed and others bowled, were found. Pottery, erude and 
heavy and with no decorations save an occasional incised mark- 
ing was found. In, some of the pots, charred acorns and corn 
were found. The pots varied from gourd-like Jugs to open ves- 
sels a foot and a half across. The edges of the larger pots were 
sometimes perforated. 

Celts of varying sizes, spear points, mattocks and drills to- 
gether with an assortment of unclassified flint objects were 
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found. Eight stone mortars, one weighing ninety pounds, many 
erinding stones were picked up on the hillside where the mounds 
were found. 


An examination of the edge of the location disclosed two 
post holes, four inches across and a foot deep. The clay cover- 
ing was a mass of red clay worked up with grass and spread over 
a frame-work of twigs which had been woven about the main 
stanchions. As a very.complete description of a Caddoan earth- 
lodge has appeared before in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, the 
reader is referred to that.* 


This find yielded no ornaments such as are found farther 
east. The people appear to have been on the western extremes 
of the prehistoric Caddoan domain and were without the com- 
plete culture of their eastern kinsmen.* That they met a violent 
end can not be doubted. The presence of arrows and bones 
broken by twisting leads the writer to believe they were sudden- 
ly set upon and as suddenly annihilated. Several arrows were 
in direct association with various of the skeletons. 


sibid, 

sibid. p. 218; 234-237, 

References for more information relative to the Caddoan stock:— 

Oklahoma State and Its People— Thoburn and Wright; Vol. I. Chapter II; 
p. 16, “Earth-house People.” 


Bureau of Am. Ethn., Bul. 30, part 2; p. 214. Northward movement of the 
Caddoes. 


Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 3. pp. 319-323, Du Tisne’s Expedition Into 
Oklahoma. 


Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 2, 331-350. La Harpe’s Expedition in Okla- 


homa. 
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TRADING POST AT THE CROSSING OF THE 
CHICKASAW TRAILS 


BY DR. ANNA LEWIS, O. C. W. CHICKASHA 


Fred, Chickasaw Nation, Indian Territory, was a trading 
center located at the cross roads of the cattle trail coming up 
from Texas, since called the Chisholm Trail; and the overland 
wagon road from Ft. Smith, through Atoka and Boggy Depot, 
to the newly established post at Fort Sill, the Kiowa Comanche 
Agency located near Ft. Sill, and the Wichita Agency near 
Anadarko. 


On the highway about three miles east of Chickasha, on the 
Alex, Lindsay, Pauls Valley road, can be found traces of those 
two most historic trails of Western Oklahoma. There can also 
be found remains of the once thriving community, called Fred. 
One of the old buildings still stands; the grave yard not far 
away and traces of the old stage coach stand are all silent re 
minders of the past. 


After the Civil War and the establishment of the Plains Indian 
in the leased District, communication and protection had to be 
afforded. Fort Harker, Kansas, was the nearest railway point, 
and communication with Fort Harker was difficult because of 
high water, bad weather, and the fear of Indian attacks. 


A more accessible route, and one which had fewer hazards 
was the old wagon road from Boggy Depot; it was over thisi 
road the mails came to the new stations in the West. 


Boggy Depot had been a center of communication and trade 
long before the Civil War. When the Chickasaws came to their 
new home in the Indian territory, most of their provisions, fur- 
nished by the government, were deposited on Boggy River, hence 
the name Boggy Depot. Wagon roads and stage routes had 
been made from Boggy in all directions. In 1852 when Fort 
Arbuckle was the farthest post on the Western frontier in the 
Indian country, a road had been extended from Boggy Depot 
to this new fort. When Fort Cobb was established in 1859, it 
was not difficult to extend this wagon road on west. After the 
Civil War when Fort’ Sill and the new agencies for the Kiowa, 
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Comanche and Wichita Tribes were located in the West, com- 
munications were established between these places and Boggy 
Depot. 


The road from Boggy to the old Fort Arbuckle followed 
the ridge of the divide avoiding as much as possible the river 
valleys and the high water. From Fort Sill to Boggy Depot 
it was about two hundred miles; this meant that a round trip 
was made in from ten to fifteen days. Along the road, stage 
stands were established at about twenty miles apart where fresh 
horses were obtained. All the stage stands provided places 
where freighters and traders could spend the night and get re- 
freshment. Usually there was a store at these stage stands; 
sometimes, there was a Post Office, and an inn or hostlery, owned 
and operated by the postmaster and his wife. 


After the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad came through 
the Indian Territory, in 1871, Atoka and the Caddo shared honors 
as the centers of the routes to the West. Boggy Depot was now 
to become just one of the stage stands on the route to the west- 
ern part of the Chickasaw Nation. From Boggy Depot the road 
ran over the ridge route, crossing the Washita River near what 
is now Pauls Valley, where another important stage stop was lo- 
cated near old Cherokee town. Cherokee town was known to 
military authorities and traders before the Civil War and was 
named for that band of Cherokees which was driven out of Texas 
soon after the Texas Revolution. Near this place about two 
miles northwest on the Washita, Smith Paul established his home 
and ranch; Smith Paul’s ranch on the Washita was designated 
by the government officials in 1866 as a place where supplies 
were to be sent. 


The Superintendent of Indian affairs, W. Byres, wrote Major 
Henry Shanklin who was in charge of the removal of the Indians 
to the Kiowa, Comanche Reservation, in a letter dated December 
4, 1866 as follows: 


“You are hereby informed that arrangements have been 
made with Mr. C. B. Johnson to furnish supplies for the Indians 
of your agency. He has been instructed to deliver the same at 
Chisholm’s Ranch, Butler Co., Kansas, and at Smith Paul’s Ranch 
on the False Washita River, Chickasaw Nation.’’ 
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After leaving Paul’s ranch the road followed along the 
south side of the Washita keeping to the divide between this river 
and Rush Creek. The first stage stand west of Paul’s ranch 
was Beef Creek; this was near the present site of Maysville, from 
which the road went on to Erin Springs. Here the road divided, 
one branch going on to Fort Sill through Rush Springs, the 
other branch on to the Wichita Agency near Anadarko. The 
stage stand west of Erin Springs on the Agency road was known 
as the Little Washita Stage Stand; it was near this stop that 
the road crossed the old Chisholm trail. This was Fred. 


Fred, Chickasaw Nation, Indian Territory, has a very in- 
teresting history. When the Texas cattle trail started North, 
trading posts or stores were built at river crossings. East of 
Chickasha, about five miles, the Washita river has a rocky bot- 
tom, and it was here that the cattle trail crossed the river; 
this rock bottom made it easy for the cattle to cross without 
bogging. So it was at this crossing on the Washita that Fred 
was first located; Old Fred consisted of a trading post on the 
north bank of the river. It was established early in the 70’s 
and named for Colonel Frank Fred, who had a trading post at 
Anadarko and various other trade interests. The store was 
owned and operated by Walter S. Cook and his brother. These 
traders were originally from Kentucky. 


.In 1881 the store was moved back on the trail where the 
wagon road, coming up from Paul’s Valley, crosses it. The 
reasons for moving it are obvious; cattle was not being driven 
north now so much and the most important trade was that of 
the freighters and stage coach travel. 


Mrs. Anna B. Fait, wife of the late Reverend S. V. Fait 
gave a vivid description of her journey over this stage road in 
1888. The Reverend Fait was sent out by the Presbyterian 
Church to do missionary work at Anadarko. They spent a night 
in transit at Fred, being entertained by the Cook family. 


In 1884 a Post Office was established at Fred, naming the 
store-keeper, Walter S. Cook, postmaster ; Cook remained Post- 
master until 1893. The Post Office at Fred continued until 
August 7, 1894. Fred was the oldest Post Office in Grady Coun- 
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ty after Silver City; the Post Office at the latter place was es- 
tablished in 1883. In the vicinity of Fred lived some of the 
prominent families of the Chickasaw Nation. 


Out just a little way from Fred is the old Moncrief grave- 
yard. This was named for Sam Moncrief, a member of one of 
the oldest families of the Chickasaw Nation. The grave stones 
go back to 1866. 


Between Fred and Anadarko another stage stand was 
Cotton Wood Grove, now Verden. Cotton Wood Grove was 
the site of Camp Napoleon; this was important as a meeting place 
in 1865 at the close of the Civil War of the Confederate Indians 
with the Plains Indians; they hoped to create an Indian Con- 
federation for mutual protection. 


Means of communication between these stations affords in- 
terest to the student of history. The means of communication 
and travel between Boggy Depot and the Agencies in the West 
is clearly and interestingly shown in the following letter to 
Agent Laurie Tatum. 


Boggy Depot, C. N. 


Thursday, Novr. 14, 1872. 
L. Tatum. 


U. S. Agent for Kiowas & Comanches. 
(near) Fort Sill, Ind. Ty. 


Sir; Finding at Chicago and by your letter which I received at 
Lawrence that there was delay about the wagons I remained 
with my party four or five days at Lawrence knowing there was 
no place to stay here. Yesterday I reached Atoka—found noth- 
ing there and hearing of the removal of ‘‘Caddo’’ I went there 
with Indians. There I could hear nothing of wagons and had 
great difficulty in getting my party from Caddo to this place. 


By careful inquiring I satisfied myself that no wagon to 
meet us were this side of Cherokee town and accommodations 
being inadequate here, all stores high, the Indians impatient 


and the weather getting cold, I decided to start them off today, 
if I could. 
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After much trouble in securing teams I started them just 
before noon, in charge of Mr. Jones with three (3) teams, hired 
to make the trip to Fort Sill for Sixty dollars each ($60.00) and 
one ambulance or light wagon which I brought here. 


Since they started I have obtained two more teams and: 
sent them on to overtake the party—as most of the Indians were 
on foot. 


Mr. H. P. Jones is in charge of the whole and will report 
to you on arrival the names of the teamsters (not more than 
five) who have made the trip. To each of them please pay the 
stipulated sum of Sixty (60) dollars for the work on proper 
vouchers from any funds you have. I made this request offi- 
cially under authority of the Department and will see your 
vouchers go thro’. But still, if you object, leave the receipts 
blank, send vouchers tc me care Indian Office, Washington and 
I will at once send check to fully re-emburse you. 


The main thing is to have the teamsters promptly paid cash 
on arrival as this was their only inducement to go to Sill in- 
stead of taking freight to Texas. 

It makes little difference which of us pays the bill as in 
either case the vouchers will be charged to the appropriation 
for your Agency. 

The light wagon, harness and two horses, I have directed 
the driver, George Frazier to turn over to you on arrival at Sill. 
Will you please give the wagon and harness to Horseback, Chief 
of the Noconees from me—with my thanks for his assistance 
last summer and my regret at his being unable to accompany 
our party— 

The two horses are mine—bought for this occasion and to 
be sold for me. Please take care of them till Dr. J. J. Sturm 
calls for them and then turn them over to him. 


They go off in a very unsatisfactory and uncomfortable way, 
but I hope will get thro’ all right. 
This failure about the wagons—wholly attributable to the 


War Dept. was unfortunate and will cost the Indians over a 
thousand dollars. The sum would have bought them a hundred 


yearling heifers for stock. 
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These Indians go home well provided with clothing for the 
Winter. Individually, women as well as men, and I hope the trip 
will prove to have been of benefit to them— 


I shall await the report anxiously. 


Please ask this man George Frazier who drives the light 
wagon and acts as Conirj. to the party to let you see the card I 
gave him. 


I request as a personal favor that you give him employment 
and really believe that you will find him almost invaluable at 
the issuing room on the cattle pen. I really don’t know what I 
should have done on this trip without him. He gets along ad- 
mirably with Indians. 


I shall be pleased to hear from you as to state of affairs 
following the return of the party. 


I think we have had a very pleasant and successful trip— 
yet I know none of them will be more glad to get home again than 
I shall. 


Excuse this hasty letter and its appearance—as I write in 
a cold room with fingers numb— 


_ Please consider it official to a certain extent— 


With sincere regards to yourself and Mrs. Tatum— 
believe me, ever 


Your friend 
Henry E. Alvord 
Special Indian Commissioner 
Interior Dept. 
Washington. 


The overland road like the cattle trail grew shorter as the 
railroads pushed in through the Indian Territory. After the 
completion of the Santa Fe Railroad through Purcell and Pauls 
Valley the road was cut almost in half. Pauls Valley now became 
the center of communication and travel to Fort Sill and the Indian 
Agencies of the West until the spring of 1891. Then the Rock 
Island Railroad came to Chickasha; Chickasha now was the 
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center. Then the railroad, more efficient, but less romantic, took 
the place of the stage. After the Post Office was established in 
Chickasha the mail was carried by stage between Chickasha and 
Anadarko for a short time until the railroad reached Anadarko. 


After 1894, Fred was now no longer a Post Office, Chickasha 
had taken its place. All that is left of these two important cross 
roads of the prairie in Grady County are dim traces along cotton 
and corn fields. The cattle trail can be followed by a close ob- 
server over the prairie on to the crossing at the Washita River. 
Of the wagon road no traces are left except the stage stands just 
over the hill from the Moncrief graveyard; there one ean still see 
a pile of rocks and stones. 
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THE CHEROKEE GOSPEL TIDINGS OF 
DWIGHT MISSION 
CAROLYN THOMAS FOREMAN 


Dwight Mission, located on Sallisaw Creek in 1830, is the 
oldest school in the State of Oklahoma, although Union Mission 
was established at an earlier date. Named in honor of the Rev. 
Timothy Dwight of Yale University, the mission has added luster 
to the name by the great educational work accomplished among 
the Cherokee Indians. 


Much modern history of Dwight Mission is contained in the 
pages of a small magazine called Cherokee Gospel Tidings, which 
was first printed on the Presbyterian Mission Press at Siloam 
Springs, Arkansas. The paper bore ‘‘Goingsnake, Indian Terri- 
tory’’ on the date line in January, 1898; and in August, 1900 it 
was issued from the mission near Marble, Indian Territory, which 
was to be its future home. 


The Rev. Frederick L. Schaub and his wife arrived at 
Dwight Mission in 1900, and the following eleven years of their 
lives were devoted to the upbuilding of the school. Mr. Schaub 
was superintendent; he served as editor of the magazine, while 
his devoted wife gave her time to the welfare of the Indian chil- 
‘dren.' 


'Frederick L. Schaub was born in Iowa City, Iowa, September 25, 1866 and 
with his parents removed to Kansas City when he was a small child. They 
later made their home in Independence and Parsons, Kansas, where the boy 
gained his education in the public schools. He was the eldest child of the 
family and he was soon obliged to go to work to help with the expenses. As a 
youth Mr. Schaub became the devil in a printing office, and there he Jearned 
to set type, which was an aid when he took charge of Dwight Mission, as he 
made great use of the press in his work. 

Mr. Schaub was ambiticus to become a missionary in the foreign field, but 
was obliged to forego that career. He attended night school and studied phar- 
macy which also proved very useful in the Indian country, as doctors were 
few and far between, and he frequently prescribed for pupils in the school 
and among the Cherokees in the neighborhood. The time finally came when 
he could no longer resist the call to become a missionary, and after an inten- 
sive course in the work he was licensed to become a worker among the Chero- 
kee Indians. He was stationed at Siloam Springs, Arkansas, three years, and at 
Welling before he took charge of Dwight Mission. 

Mr. Schaub was married to Miss Della E. Mansfield of Parsons, Kansas, 
September 11, 1893, and two sons were born to them—Clifford at Siloam Springs 
and Dwight at Dwight Mission. On September 1, 1924, Mr. Schaub was killed 
by lightning at Noel, Misscuri. 


‘i 
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Cherokee Gospel Tidings, printed in English and Cherokee, 
contained selections from the Bible, news items about the teach- 
ers and pupils at the school, and many interesting illustrations 
which, while crude, have preserved scenes that otherwise would 
have been lost. Frequent accounts are given of the other Pres- 
byterian missions, the churches and Sunday schools of the In- 
dian Territory. <A fairly complete file of the magazine is in 
the Library of Congress in Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Schaub of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, has many numbers, and the Author has 
had access to both files. Gospel Tidings was issued monthly by 
the Sabbath School and Publication Committee of Sequoyah Pres- 
bytery, for an annual subscription price of twenty cents a year. 


Accounts of the Elm Spring Mission appeared in the pages 
of Gospel Tidings, and in January, 1900 it was announced that 
the post office of the mission was changed from Tahlequah tof 
Welling, Indian Territory. The next issue reported that Miss 
C. H. Montgomery? of the mission had been critically ill, but 
the physicians gave hope of her speedy recovery. Two members, 
George Pritchett and Mrs. Sallie Jumper Ratt, of the Elm Spring 
church, died and passed to their reward. 


On the first Sunday of 1900 Rev. F. L. Schaub and Elder 
Thomas Still of the Sequoyah Presbytery organized a new church 
about four miles west of Westville, to be known as Sequoyah 
Presbyterian Church. Judge Ned Foreman and Mr. Levi Willis 
were elected as ruling elders, and Mr. J. B. Jones a deacon. The 
magazine for March, 1900 contains an article in the Creek lan- 
guage contributed by Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson who devoted the 
best part of her life to translating the New Testament into the 


2Miss C. H, Montgomery was a native of Pennsylvania and a graduate of 
Wilson College. Her parents moved to Topeka, Kansas, where Miss Mont- 
gomery taught music before taking up work at Elm Spring Mission. Funds 
were limited at the school, and Miss Montgomery worked out a plan by which 
she could conduct school five days a week. This was made possible by the 
parents furnishing food for their children who were pupils. At first the sup- 
ply sent consisted principally of jerked meat and meal. Cooking the meat 
proved a hardship to the missionaries as it gave off a nauseating odor. The 
children were also supplied with pork from hogs fattened on acorns; the meat 
was of a grayish color and flabby instead of firm and white, as corn-fed 
pork is. ; 

When Miss Montgomery was away on her vacation she spent much of the 
time soliciting funds for her school, and every year when she returned her 
trunk would be full of dishes she had collected from her friends for use at 


the mission. 
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Creek language. In April the publication reported that Dwight 
Mission school had been closed for several weeks on account of 
the measles, a disease which had been a scourge to the Indians 
since an early day when missionaries wrote of whole tribes or 
neighborhoods being laid low by it. Miss Carrie M. Elliott? 
had been given entire charge of the Elm Spring school, and Miss 
Montgomery had recovered so far that she planned to leave for 
home the first week in April. The marriage of Miss Annie R. 
Miller, principal teacher at Dwight Mission, to Mr. W. R. Orr of 
Durango, Colorado, was celebrated Thursday, March 15, but 
Mrs. Orr planned to continue her work in the school. 


Frequent mention is made of A. F. Romig, the Sabbath 
school missionary of the Presbytery, who since his arrival the 
previous August had ‘‘placed’’ fourteen Sabbath schools and 
visited in the neighborhood of 500 families.‘ 


In May, 1900 Gospel Tidings gave a list of the churches in 
Sequoyah Presbytery, with the number of members; Achena, 25; 
Broken Arrow, 25; Claremore Mounds, 12; Eureka, 24; Elm 
Spring, 30; Fort Gibson, 56; Muskogee, 171; Nowata, 22; Nuyaka, 
51; Oowala, 10; Park Hill, 31; Pleasant Valley, 18; Sallisaw, 18; 
Tahlequah, 89; Tulsa, 111; Vinita, 69; Wewoka, 67. Churches 
at Wagoner, Vian, Smallwood and Davis contributed to Home 
Missions. The Smallwood church had formerly been known as 
Barron Fork Church. 


Children’s Day was observed at Elm Spring on April 29, by 
the Sabbath School, and a large congregation enjoyed the exer- 
cises. Three of the girls, Anna Turner, Addie Keys and Bertha 
Lyman, were awarded Bibles for committing to memory the 
Shorter Catechism. Rev. Evans P. Robertson, the faithful Eng- 
lish-speaking Cherokee preacher, was assigned work among the 
fullbloods. He was to be associated with Rev. F. L. Schaub 
who had had charge of the fullblood work for the past four years. 
John Greece of the Elm Spring church was the interpreter for 
them, assisted by others as they were needed. With this in- 


sMiss Elliott was a niece of Miss Montgomery. 

4Mr. Romig, a son of Bishop Benjamin Romig, was a member of the Mo- 
rayian Church. The family originally came from Germany, and so many mem- 
bers were in the mission service in different parts of the world that it was said 
that the sun never set on their labors. 
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crease of workers, the churches that had services only a few 
times a year received preaching once a month. 


In the July, 1900 number it was stated that Dwight Mission 
was to be opened as a boys’ boarding school. ‘‘In response to 
an appeal to the Women’s Board of Home Missions, they have 
decided to re-furnish their valuable plant at Dwight and open 
it October first to a limited number of boys who will supply 
their own table board. The plan of a self-supporting boarding 
department has been in successful operation in Elm Spring 
school for a number of years, and what the Elm Spring 
school is to the girls, Dwight will be to the boys. Under this 
plan there is not a man in the Cherokee Nation too poor to 
place his boy under the influence of a Christian boarding school. 
For the coming year the school will be under the supervision 
of Rev. F. L. Schaub, with Miss MaBelle True, M. D., as matron, 
and Miss Florence Bingham, class ’00 Park College, as teacher. 
There will be a day school for the children of the neighbor- 
hood in connection with the boarding school.’’s 


This issue contains also a report of the exercises held at 
Kim: Spring on the last day of school when a number of pupils 
received gold medals for perfectly reciting the Ten Command- 
ments, Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Beatitudes and 
the Books of the Bible. The fortunate young people were Tiny 
Ratt, Annie McLemore, Nannie Starr, Elsie Ratt, Jennie Ratt, 
Bertha Lyman, Annie Ballentine, Maude Mankiller, Anna Turner, 
Addie Keys, Callie Fivekiller, Lou Keys, Henry Keys and James 
Kendricks. Addie Keys and Annie McLemore also received sil- 
ver medals for neat and correct written work. 


sVol. 3, No, 6, pp. 1, 2. 

sParents who were able, paid fifty cents a week for board for each child. 
That charge did not include coffee for which an additional sum was asked, 
Mr. Schaub cultivated a large garden at the mission, where he grew potatoes, 
cabbage, turnips and sweet potatoes. Large quantities of the vegetables were 
stored for winter use, so as to give the children a better diet than pork and meal, 
and they served to keep the pupils in good health. 

Mr. Schaub made frequent trips to Fort Smith, where he bought flour, 
meal, coffee and sugar by the barrel at wholesale prices. He also purchased 
fresh meat there. Later, a representative of Armour’s supplied the school with 
fresh meat at eight or nine cents a pound. While the meat was from cheap 
cuts, it was always of an excellent quality, according to Mrs. Schaub. Every 
effort was made to keep down the expenses of the mission, as they were sup- 
plied with so little money. When the costs ran above the allowance, Mr. 
Schaub had to pay the extra amount from his meager salary. 
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From the May, 1900 issue of Twin Territories, published at 
Muskogee, Gospel Tidings copied an account of Dwight Mission 
written by Isaae B. Hitchcock: ‘‘The American Board of Bos- 
ton sent out the first missionaries to these Western Cherokees 
in 1820. My father was of that first company. They established 
the first school and preaching station on the Illinois Bayou in 
what was afterwards Pope county, and about three miles from 
where Russellville [Arkansas] now is. This was called Dwight. 
With the Cherokees they moved up into the present Indian 
Territory, and re-established the boarding school at Dwight 
Mission on Sallisaw, about twelve miles above its mouth. For a 
number of years this was the only school among the Cherokee 
people. Before the Cherokees moved into this Territory there 
were a few whites living scattered about through the country. 
One so-called ‘Town’ was on the Sallisaw, half way between 
Forts Smith and Gibson, with a postoffice called ‘Lovely’s Court 
House.’ This was the only postoffice in all this country outside 
of the Military Posts. I was born in February 1825 at the old 
Dwight Mission, and was four years old when we moved in 
AO Nat ae 


The August and September numbers were combined, and 
the paper tells of the repairing of Shepherd Home’ at Dwight, 
and that the building would be in first-class condition for the 
opening of school October first. The other Presbyterian schools 
were opened at Elm Spring, Welling, on September 38; Tahle- 
quah Institute, September 10; Park Hill, September 17, and 
Henry Kendall College, Muskogee, September 26. The October 
issue had a picture of ‘‘The New Home of The Cherokee Gos- 
pel Tidings,’’ which was described as follows: ‘‘. . .To use 
commercial language, we now occupy over 1400 feet of floor 
space while at Siloam Springs we had only 120 feet. The build- 
ing is a four-room, story and a half log house, sealed inside 
and outside and well arranged for our work. The rooms are 


occupied as study and office, composition and press, stock room 
and bindery.® 


7This house was named in honor of Mrs. Eliott F. Shepherd, of New York, 
who was a large contributor to missions. 


«Mr. Schaub taught his wife to set type, and she was soon able to set up 


the Sunday school lessons. Certain of the Indian boys learned the trade also, 
and they were of great help in the printing office. 
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“It is quite fitting that the mission press should occupy’ 
this historic old building which has been the home of so many 
missionaries. It is one of the oldest in the Territory but its use- 
fulness continues as it becomes the home of the Mission press 
of the Sequoyah Presbytery. By the help of the Board of Home 
Missions and other friends of the Cherokees we have been en- 
abled to add to} our equipment a 10x15 O. 8. Gordon job press, 
a 22 inch Paragon paper cutter, 100 lbs of body type, several 
fonts of job type and other necessary material, thus making the 
plant equal to most ‘country’ offices... .’’ In the re-furnish- 
ing of Dwight, and the moving of the office the editor extended 
thanks for substantial favors from the Kansas City Southern 
Railway, the Missouri, Kansas and Texas and the Missouri Pa- 
cific railroads. 


“Dwight Mission was formally opened October Ist, with a 
lecture by the Rev. E. M. Landis, of Sallisaw. Nearly forty have 
been enrolled but the attendance has been very light on account 
of the cotton picking. The average attendance for October will 
hardly reach twelve but November promises a much better rec- 
ord. The boarding department is also quite small, due to cot- 
ton picking and sickness.’’ 


The issue for December contained a long article on the Na- 
tional Problem of Cherokee Affairs while No. I of Vol. 4 reported: 
‘‘After one week’s vacation the Dwight school opened Decem- 
ber 31, with a marked increase in attendance. Sixty-nine off 
the brightest children in the Cherokee Nation are now enroiled. 
All the grades are doing good work. The average grades made 
in the term examination would be a credit to any school. (George 
Choate, Gussie Sanders, Callie Choate, Hooley Sanders, Virgie 
Hotehkill, Jesse Thornton, Guy Arrington, Sherman Mullen, Jane 
Choate, Sallie Chucolate, Charlie Fields, May Fields, Georgia 
Leathers, Carrie Ayles and Lonnie Ussery distinguished them- 
selves and were given grades from 91 to 98.”’ 


The April edition of the magazine was all in the Sequoyah 
characters except the advertisements which were in English. In 
May the paper announced: ‘‘We have on hand a good supply 
of Cherokee Testaments and can supply them at 25 cents each. 


2Vol. 3, No. 10, pp. 1-3. 
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_. . Mr. David Smallwood and family, of Saline District, have 
moved to Dwight Mission and Mr. Smallwood will be connected 
with the Mission as interpreter, translator and Printer.’ 


‘The wide-awake people of the ‘Pilgrim’s Rest’ neighbor- 
hood, near Stilwell, have established a day school similar to the 
Presbyterian mission schools and have installed Miss Nellie Mat- 
thews of Hanover, Indiana, as teacher... .’’ A flourishing Sab- 
bath school had been organized and a committee of the Presby- 
tery visited the neighborhood with the view of organizing a 
Presbyterian church. 


Dwight Mission closed its first year as a boys’ industrial 
school May 31, and the teachers were proud of the successful 
work accomplished and of the high grades maintained by the 
pupils. Jesse Thornton, Henry Hinton and Georgia Leathers 
made the highest grades, an average of 96, in the final examina- 
tions. Both Elm Spring and Dwight schools were hampered 
during the year by illness in the neighborhoods and in the vi+ 
cinity of Elm Spring every family but one suffered from small- 
pox. The teachers of the two schools departed for their homes 
or to attend a summer course at the Kansas State Normal, 
while Mr. Schaub went to Kansas City to purchase a supply of 
paper for the Cherokee songbook which was to go to press about 
the middle of July. A first edition of 3000 copies of 100 pages 
each was to be issued." 


The summer of 1901 was unusually hot and dry and seriously 
affected the corn, on the Mission farm where only half a crop 
was made. Every effort was made to provide winter and spring 


1ocDavid Smallwood was a son of the Rev. Joseph Smallwood, a fullblood 
Cherokee minister who had preached for years throughout the Cherokee hills. 
After his death he was sadly missed, as there was no one authorized to hold 
service, to marry people and to read the service for the dead. Mr. Schaub 
took up this work, and sometimes he preached in a community where his con- 
gregation had not heard a sermon for ten or fifteen years. When Mr. Schaub 
went on a trip into the country, he always took a bundle of tracts with him 
and gave them out to the people. He took all of the newspapers about the 
mission also, and gave them to people far from towns. These papers frequently 
were used as wall paper in the small homes, but they performed a greater serv- 
ice as they were the only text books of many children who were taught to read 
by a parent or brother or sister who had attended school at a mission. The 
children devoured the pages of the papers, and frequently, when Mr. Schaub 
returned to a home, some child would lead him to the wall, point out some 
words that he did not understand, and ask the meaning. 


1Vol. 4, No. 6, p. 5. 
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feed on the farm and several acres of rye, some Kaffir corn, an 
acre or more of cane and half an acre of stock peas were planted. 
Reports concerning the unfavorable location and health condi- 
tions of Dwight were circulated so persistently that the editor 
gave a statement of facts in the magazine in October, in which 
he reported that during the school year from October 1, 1900 
to June 1, 1901, thirteen persons were quartered in Shepherd 
Home. It was the first year in the country for five of the num- 
ber but not one had an attack of malaria. There were only 
two cases of malaria and one of the patients was a boy who 
was ‘‘subject to ague and chilled at Dwight as he had at one of 
the other schools.’’ The other case was that of the superintend- 
ent, who suffered an attack following heat prostration. Three 
or four cases of grippe constituted all of the illness during the 
year. 


Miss Emma McBride of Park College opened a school at 
Pilgrim’s Rest, near Stilwell on September 23, while Sabbath 
School Missionary Romig and Rev. HE. M. Landis conducted evan- 
gelistic meetings at Bunch. Several towns along the extension 
of the Frisco railroad south of Sapulpa were making a rapid 
erowth and Mr. Romig organized a Sunday school in Beggs, a 
town which had only two houses in the early summer, but in 
October had more than fifty business houses and dwellings, and 
was still growing. 


Mr. Romig held his Sunday morning service in a nearby 
grove, and bales of hay furnished his pulpit and seats for his con- 
gregation. In the afternoon the Sabbath school was organized 
in an incompleted store building, where planks were placed 
across bundles of shingles for benches and a barrel of lime 
served as a desk. Business men of Beggs encouraged the work 
by securing $22.00 for the use of the school. 


The Elm Spring School opened the first Monday in Sep- 
tember with a good attendance. Miss C. H. Montgomery had 
been called east to represent the Woman’s Board before the 
societies in New York and Pennsylvania, and Miss A. M. String- 
field, well known in the Cherokee Nation as a mission teacher, 
replaced her on the teaching force.’ 


t2Vol. 4, No. 10, pp. 1, 5. 
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A very useful gift was presented to Dwight Mission in the 
autumn of 1901. This was a bell to call the children to classes 
and worshippers to service. The two-year-old niece of the superin- 
tendent, Ruth Blake of Parsons, Kansas, was the donor. On 
Thanksgiving day that bell rang out a summons which brought 
the people to services, where Rev. E. M. Landis preached the 
sermon on ‘‘Be ye thankful.’’ ‘‘The chapel was appropriately dec- 
orated with baled hay, corn, turnips, sweet potatoes and two 
live ’possums.’’ 


School opened at Dwight Mission October 16, and thirty- 
three pupils were enrolled the first day and within a few weeks 
the number reached 52, two more than could be accommodated. 
More came for admittance but it was necessary to refuse them. 
Fortunately at that time a field representative of the Board 
visited the school, and upon her return to New York arrange- 
ments were made to add another worker to the force for the 
‘winter term, so that all the pupils could be admitted who 
desired to attend the school. Miss Nellie Miller of Topeka, 
Kansas was secured as a teacher and began her work on Decem- 
ber 9. 


The holidays were saddened for the Elm Spring community 
by a number of cases of pneumonia and the deaths of Aleck Clay, 
Nicholas Whittington and Stephen Nofire in less than three 
weeks. 


The February number of Gospel Tidings announced that the 
Ozark, Cherokee and Western Railroad was assured. The line 
was to run from Fayetteville, Arkansas to Tahlequah, Indian 
Territory, and several large grading outfits were at work west 
of Westville. Elm Spring Mission was on the line of the road, 
and the magazine said that the school would soon be ‘‘out of 
the woods.’’ 


Gospel Tidings reported the winter of 1902 as the most se- 
vere the section had experienced for years. The cold weather 
continued for ten weeks and caused great hardships to the peo- 
ple and much loss of stock. Provisions were so high in price that 
many were almost denied the necessities of life; while in in- 
stances man and beast suffered for the want of food. During this 
trying time Mr. Schaub and Missionary Romig were both ser- 
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iously ill, while Elder John Ratt of Elm Spring Church died on 
March 6 and was buried the next day. John Ratt was a fullblood 
Cherokee and a man of fine influence among his people. 


The April issue of the magazine contained a list of the Per- 
manent Committees of Sequoyah Presbytery. 
Foreign Missions. 
Rey. Charles W. Kerr of Tulsa, Rev. E. M. Landis, D. M. Marrs. 
Home Missions. 
Rev. A. G. Evans, Rev. D. M. Allen, Rev. W. F. C. Lippert, 
Z. T. Walrond, D. M. Marrs. 
Education. 
Rev. David N. Allen, Rev. Leonidas Dobson, Robert Meigs. 
Publication. 
Rey. F. L. Schaub, Rev. E. P. Robertson, A. Quesenbury. 
Chureh Erection. 
Rev. E. M. Landis, Rev. C. W. Kerr, Z. T. Walrond. 
_ Ministerial Relief. 


‘ Rev. H. C. Williams, Rev. E. M. Landis, G. M. Hagood. 


Freedmen. 

Rey. E. B. Evans, Rev. T. W. Perryman, D. M. Hodge. 
Aid for Colleges. 

Rev. T. W. Perryman, Rev. E. B. Evans, W. B. Robe. 

, Temperance. 

Rev. E. B. Evans, Rev. Dorsey Fife, G. A. Brown. 
Young People’s Societies. 

Rev. H. C. Williams, Rev. F. L. Schaub, A. F. Romig. 
Systematic Beneficence. 

Rev. W. F. C. Lippert, Rev. C. W. Kerr, J. M. Robe. 


The May edition published a list of the churches of Sequoyah 
Presbytery: Achena, Broken Arrow, Clareniore, Davis, Dwight, 
Elm Spring, Eureka, Fort Gibson, Muskogee, Nowata, Nuyaka, 
Park Hill, Pleasant Valley, Sallisaw, Tahlequah, Tullahassee, 
Tulsa, Vian, Vinita, Wagoner. Vacant and non-contributing 
churches were given as Claremore, Mounds, Girty Springs, Mul- 
drow, Oowala, Pheasant Hill, Checotah, Sapulpa, Sequoyah, We- 
woka, Red Fork, Smallwood, Wetumka, Okmulgee." 


13Vol. 5, No. 5, pp. 6, 7. 
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In the June number the magazine copied an article from the 
Siloam Springs Herald: ‘‘Some of the leading papers over the 
country have been saying that the Cherokee Advocate, which is 
to be suspended soon, is the only paper in the United States, or 
elsewhere, for that matter, which is part printed in the Cherokee 
language. They are mistaken. The Cherokee Gospel Tidings, a 
religious monthly . . . partly printed in the Cherokee lan- 
guage. It will be quite a distinction to the Tidings to be the only 
paper of the kind in the world.’’ 


The Dwight Mission report to the Indian Office in Washing- 
ton showed an enrollment of eighty-two pupils for the year end- 
ing June 30. There were twenty-three Cherokee boys, fourteen 
Cherokee girls, twenty-four white boys and twenty-one white 
girls. The closing exercises at Dwight passed off most pleasant- 
ly. The pupils were all at their best, and all present enjoyed 
their songs and ‘‘Pieces.’’ Nearly all of their parents were 
present with well-filled baskets, and after the exercises a big 
dinner was spread under the beautiful oak trees. 


The prodigious amount of printing executed on the small 
press at Dwight Mission is almost beyond belief when the lack 
of facilities is known. In July it was stated that the first form 
of the Cherokee Hymn Book was on the press and that a supply 
would soon be ready to fill the demand. The August number of 
the magazine reported that the Mission Press turned out 12,000 
pages of English and Cherokee tracts, and over 60,000 pages of 
the new Cherokee song book in July. Added to this the Tidings 
was printed and made about 8,000 more pages. The output was 
limited by the supply of Cherokee type, as a few pages exhausted 
the case and they had to go to press, print the number of pages 
needed for immediate use, and distribute again for the next 
pages. Cherokee type was not on the market and could not be 
bought as needed. 


Miss Bingham, the principal teacher at Dwight, left for a 
vacation, afterwards taking up her work in Utah. Dr. True had 
been in Chicago attending lectures at the Moody Bible Institute, 
and returned to Dwight in July. Miss Nellie Miller of Topeka, 
Kansas, was added to the force of Dwight as primary teacher 
and assistant in the superintendent’s office. Miss Rada Mathes, 
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an experienced mission teacher from Tennessee, was appointed 
to replace Miss Bingham. 


One of the most interesting enterprises of Dwight Mission 
was the trips made by the Presbyterian Gospel Wagon. The first 
itinerary started Tuesday morning, August 5. “Camp Ebe- 
nezer’’ consisted of Miss C. H. Montgomery organist, Miss Nell 
Holderman soloist, D. E. Smallwood interpreter, W. T. Morrison 
and A. F. Romig, Sunday school missionaries, with Rev. F. 7. 
Schaub Evangelist in charge. The caravan was led by a pioneer 
bicycle with Missionary Morrison in the saddle, followed by the 
loaded covered wagon containing the outfit for the party, tent, 
organ, cots, bedding, stereopticon, grips and Messrs. Romig 
Smallwood and Schaub. The ladies of the party followed in a 
buggy. 


Tuesday night the tent was pitched at Marble and a service 
was held illustrated with the magic lantern. Though a storm 
threatened, a good audience was present. Wednesday evening a 
service was held in the church house at Bunch, and the party 
was well cared for by Dr. and Mrs. R. B. Choate and Dr. and 
Mrs. Hotchkiss. Thursday they gave an evening service in the 
McLemore neighborhood where the people were deeply moved 
by both exposition and the illustration on the sheet. Friday 
found the evangelists at Flint, while Saturday evening and Sun- 
day were spent at Pilgrim’s Rest, where the party was shown 
every courtesy by Colonel Johnson. Several services were con- 
ducted there and the Sunday school attended. 


The tent was next pitched at Baron, where it remained two 
evenings; three services were held, two of them illustrated with 
the stereopticon. A Sunday school was organized there and the 
party was entertained by Mr. and Mrs. F. Howard, Jr., Mrs. Frank 
Howard, Sr., and Miss Kline. Wednesday service was conducted 
at the Smallwood chapel, and the following evening they camped 
and held a service at Peacheater Springs. At Chance on Friday, 
one hundred and fifty gathered to listen to the Gospel, and Satur- 
day and Sunday were passed at Oil Springs where three services 
were conducted. The party met its first difficulties on Monday 
when they were misdirected and took a log ehute for a road, 
where the wagon had to be unloaded and the contents packed 
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back up the hill in order that the wagon could be hauled back. 
They camped that night after a hard day’s drive of five and one- 
half miles from the starting place in the morning. <A late service 
was held by some of the party at Elm Spring the next night, 
while the other members had become lost and were trying to 
decide which was the Tahlequah and which the Welling road. 
The company was disbanded the next morning after a service at 
Park Hill. 


This tour was considered such a success that the Sabbath 
School Committee of the Presbytery decided to make it into an 
annual affair. There was much hard work involved, and the 
members were weary at the end, as the wagon had to be loaded 
and unloaded, the tent taken down and set up, six people were 
fed, four horses were cared for, and the people of the different 
communities had to be invited, and then a two-hour or longer 
service held. The party covered nearly 175 miles, the average 
attendance was 65 and the estimated number of conversions over 
20.4 


Dwight began its third year as a school for boys October 14, 
1902, with eighteen boarders and twenty-six day pupils. The 
November magazine reported the meeting of the Sequoyah Pres- 
bytery at Wewoka as one of the best in its history. The mem- 
bers of the Wewoka church were fullblood Seminoles, and they 
came from far and near, camping about the church, and attended 
all of the meetings. Dinners were served in the camp to all of 
the members of the Presbytery. The Second Presbyterian Church 
of Wewoka was organized, and Mr. McNabb, one of the newly 
elected elders, was ordained.'. 


Dwight suffered the hardship of a change in the corps of 
teachers during the school term, as Miss Miller was called home 
on account of illness in her family. After much difficulty the 
place was filled by Miss Luella W. Luthy of Parkville, Missouri. 


By an act of the Cherokee National Council of 1886, Dwight 
received thirty acres of land which was reserved and surveyed 
by the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes. This necessitated 


4Vol. 5, No. 9, pp. 3, 4. 
15Vol. 5, No. 11, p. 3. 
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the changing and building of fences and clearing of land during 
the winter of 1903. 


The second chapter of ‘‘The Road to Heaven’”’ by Miss Helen 
Clark had been translated into Cherokee, and it was printed in 
the March issue of the paper. The Tidings office was the proud 
possessor of a stereotyping outfit which had long been needed 
and which greatly increased the capacity of the press to furnish 
matter in the Indian tongue. The outfit was the gift of friends, 
and Mr. W. T. Morrison of Philadelphia was instrumental in 
raising two-thirds of the money. He had spent the summer in 
the country as a missionary, and realized the need of the printed 
page among the people." 


The Presbytery of Sequoyah met in Okmulgee April 16, and 
nearly all of the ministers were present and almost all of the 
churches were represented by an elder. The Rev. James K. 
Thompson, pastor of the Muskogee church, was moderator, and 
Mr. John M. Robe, superintendent of Nuyaka Mission, temporary 
clerk. The Presbytery had lost two of its ministers— the Rev. 
Harry C. Williams” and the Rev. Thomas W. Perryman, a native 


of the Creek Nation", whose loss was greatly felt. 


The July magazine contained an account of the commence- 
ment exercises at Dwight which were of unusual interest that 
year because of the graduation of Richard Baxter Sanders, known 
to all of his friends as Hooley, who was the first graduate of the 
school. The Western Union Telegraph Company had established 
an office at Marble, and a telephone had been installed in the 
Mission giving direct connection with Sallisaw, Marble, Bunch, 
Stilwell and Westville. The Frisco railroad took control of the 
Ozark and Cherokee Central Company on July 1, 1903, and the 
Gospel Wagon was scheduled to make a second trip. 


16Vol. 6, No. 4, p. 3. 

17Rev. Harry Cummings Williams was the son of Dr, Mason Fitch Wil- 
liams of Muskogee, and the grandson of the Rev. Samuel Austin Worcester. 

1eThomas Ward Perryman was born in 1846. He was educated at Tulla- 
hassee Mission, and before being ordained as a Presbyterian minister he was 
a teacher, dstrict attorney, and an elder in the church. He was a member of 
the Creek Council for several years, where he served as chaplain and where 
he devoted much time to the educational committee. Mrs. A. E, W. Robert- 
son stated that Mr. Perryman had assisted her on the final revision of transla- 
tions of the New Testament (Bibliography of the Muskhogean Language, James 
Constantine Pilling, Washington, 1889, p. 69.) 
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The work at Dwight had developed to such an extent that 
the Board added a new matron, and Miss Nellie Long of Parsons 
joined the faculty as primary teacher and office assistant. Miss 
Carrie M. Elliott, after a year of special study along industrial 
lines for girls, returned to the Elm Spring, where she had prev- 
iously taught six years. 


The Gospel Wagon party of 1903 was composed of the Rev. 
F. L. Schaub, the Rev. W. C. F. Lippert, pastor at Claremore, 
Mr. A. F. Romig, missionary, Mrs. M. C. Wade of Henry Kendall 
College, Miss Edna Hotchkiss and Perry Templeton, Dwight 
students. The tour started on the first day of August, and leav- 
ing the wooded hills of the Cherokee country the course was 
westward. Each evening as the camping place was approached 
the party extended invitations along the way to the meeting, 
and sent word to every house within reach. The meetings were 
held in the open and often under the trees near a schoolhouse. 
A sereen was stretched between two trees and a magic lantern 
was used to help with the program. Usually fifty or more made 
up the attentive audience. 


Early every morning, except Sunday, camp was broken, and 
much of the day was spent on the road. The contents of tin cans 
furnished the food for the party with the exception of potatoes 
and apples and one feast of fried chicken. Where the trail 
crossed the railroad there was usually a small town where the 
attendance at the meetings was larger and compensated for the 
discomfort of having to pitch their tents in the dusty weeds be- 
side the road. The second Saturday a community was reached 
where there was neither church nor school. An arbor had been 
built to shelter the Sabbath school which Mr. Romig had started 
some time before, and there the meetings were held. Four ser- 
vices were held, and Sunday evening during a heavy rain thirty 
or more brave souls gathered under the dripping arbor to listen 
to the sermon. After ten days Nuyaka Mission was reached, and 
it seemed aj haven of rest to the weary travelers who enjoyed 
the kind hospitality of their friends. After two days the party 
turned their faces east on the journey home. 


The third Saturday the camp was on the banks of the Ar- 
kansas at the hospitable home of Judge and Mrs. N. B. Moore 
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near Haskell, where the Evangelists enjoyed unstinted hospital- 
ity and where two evening meetings were held in their dooryard 
with the congregation sitting on the grass in the shade of the 
fine old trees. Two more meetings were held before the travelers 
reached the beach of the Illinois River where it empties into the 
Arkansas. There, tired and happy, they enjoyed their first camp- 
fire and talked over the events of the trip. More than two hun- 
dred pounds of tracts and papers had been distributed to peo- 
ple along the journey, which had covered about two hundred 
miles. Good-byes were said, and the wagons arrived at Dwight 
just. three weeks from the time of departure.” 


information in these footnotes was 
19Vol. 6, No. 9, pp. 2, 3. Much of the information. in 
dbtamed from Mrs. Frederick L. Schaub, Muskogee, Cklahoma. 
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ST. JAMES OF WAGONER 


With additional data of the Episcopal Church written in the 
summer of 1933. 


By 
Miss Daisy Shannon 


Founding of the Episcopal Church in what is now Oklahoma, 
received its first impetus when Leonidas Polk, ,in 1838 was conse- 
crated Bishop of Arkansas and Indian Territory, with charge of 
the dioceses of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. While 
there is nothing to substantiate it there is a rumor that following 
Bishop Polk’s consecration, a church was established near Spiro. 
In 1841 Bishop Polk resigned all these charges except the bish- 
oprie of Louisiana, which he retained until the time of his death. 
From 1889 until 1893, Oklahoma and Indian Territories were 
under the direction of the Bishop of Arkansas, Dr. Pierce, and dur- 
ing that time occasional services were held by priests from that 
state. As a child I attended one of these services, held in the 
parlor of the Bernard hotel (since destroyed by fire), in Wagoner. 
The others present were my mother, Mrs. George Shannon, and 
Mrs. Owen, mother of Senator Robert L. Owen. I do not re- 
member the name of the priest. This was perhaps in 1889. 


The first Episcopal wedding in Wagoner was November 17, 
1891, when Miss Sallie Cleland was married to Mr. Rutledge Als- 
ton, in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church here, by Rev. Mr. La 
Grary of Van Buren, Ark. On the afternoon of the same day, 
Bessie, infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Alston, was chris- 
tened by Mr. La Grary. This was the first Episcopal baptism in 
Wagoner. One member of St. James Church, Miss Arabella West, 
was christened at Fort Gibson in 1890 by Rev. Mr. T. W. Barry, 
Kpiscopal chaplain, stationed there with the United States troops. 
This baptism took place in the chapel provided for the troops and 
their families. Miss West was in the first class confirmed by 
Bishop Brooke in St. James: 


When the Rev. Francis Key Brooke of Atchison, Kansas was 
consecrated missionary Bishop of Oklahoma in 1893, this diocese 
included Oklahoma and Indian Territories. Shortly thereafter a 
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movement for the organization of an Episcopal Church in Wagoner 
was begun, when Mr. Wm. Alston living near here wrote to Bishop 
Brooke, asking him to visit this place. This was perhaps in 1893. 
Mr. Alston, a former resident of Georgia, had moved with his 
family to the then Indian Territory, in the summer of 1888, and be- 
ing a devout churchman, had felt the want of the service. Dur- 
ing the Bishop’s visit, at which time the people of the Methodist 
Church very kindly offered their building for services, the or- 
ganization was formed, and in February 1894, the erection of a 
modest wooden structure was begun. It was completed the fol- 
lowing month, March. A carpenter by trade, Mr. Alston did 
much of the work himself, and other workmen contributed labor. 
The total cost, of the building was $850, the Bishop giving $275 
and $583 being raised locally. The first services were held in 
the church by Bishop Brooke in April 1894, and it was conse- 
erated in June 1894. The building of St. James has been moved 
twice, first in 1896 to a different location on the same block, 
where the City Hall now stands. later it was moved to its 
present location on Church Street and at this time a small ad- 
dition was made. 


When the Church was organized the membership was made 
up principally of the following families: Alstons, Clelands, Wests, 
Weldons, Barbees and Shannons. Many others have come and 
gone, but the membership today includes among its communi- 
cants members of these same families, and there are instances 
where three and four generations of these families have been 
christened in St. James. The first rector was Rev. Dwight 
Benton who resigned a few months later, and was succeeded 
by Rev. Henry Tudor who served the mission three years. Mr. 
Tudor also had charge of the missions of Tahlequah and Musko- 
gee and resided at Muskogee. During the summers of 1896-97, 
George Biller then a student at Berkley Divinity school Middle- 
ton, Connecticut, spent his vacation here alternating services 
with Mr. Tudor. In later years Mr. Biller was consecrated Bishop 
Coadjutor of South Dakota. Rev. A. V. Frances succeeded Mr. 
Tudor, serving the same missions and likewise residing in Musko- 
gee. He resigned in 1902, and was succeeded by Rev. A. B. 
Perry of Missouri. During his term the Church in Muskogee 
changed from a mission to a parish. 
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Since that time St. James has been served by the following 
priests and deacons: Frank Jones, H. H. Jackson, F. W. Pratt, 
John Hartley, Karl Gibbs, Wm. Metcalf, Martin, Swan, Jacobs, 
J. C. Jameson, Spencer Creighton Mounsey, H. B. Smith, Wm. La- 
Rue-Witmere, Dr. L. W. Doud, and at present, the year 1938, 
Rev. Thomas M. Melrose, always in connection with some other 
mission. Mr. Melrose has charge also of Eufaula and resides 
there. Rev. Edwin C. Morton became vicar in charge in Novem- 
ber 1934. He also serves Sapulpa and Claremore. In addition 
one member, Mr. John Curry, serves as lay reader, and has been 
church school superintendent for the past twelve years. When 
Bishop Brooke’s health began to fail under the strain of his 
many duties, it was deemed best to divide the diocese in order 
to lighten his burdens. 


It was Jan. 25, 1911, at St. Paul’s Church, Minneapolis, that 
the Rev. Theodore Payne Thurston was consecrated missionary 
Bishop of eastern Oklahoma, and assumed his duties, residing in 
Muskogee. He served as Bishop of eastern Oklahoma for seven 
years, but, with the passing of Bishop Brooke the dioceses were 
reunited and his residence became Oklahoma City. In this ¢ca- 
pacity he served eight years when his health broke compelling 
him to give up his ministerial duties in 1926. He has made his 
home since that time in California. Bishop Thurston held serv- 
ices in St. James shortly after his consecration and many times 
thereafter. During the period elapsing between the resignation 
of Bishop Thurston and the consecration of Bishop Casady, the 
missionary district of Oklahoma was eared for by Bishop Cecil 
EK. Seaman of North Texas. In this capacity he visited St. James 
at Wagoner, April 22, 1927, and confirmed a class. 


The Rt. Rev. Thomas Casady was consecrated bishop of the 
missionary district of Oklahoma, at St. Luke’s Church in Omaha, 
Nebraska, Sunday, October 2, 1927. His first visit to St. James 
was in November following, and he has made us three official 
visits since that time. His last visit to us was the first week in 
April 1933, when he held a mission lasting four days. We feel 
that much spiritual influence resulted from this visit. 


The Rt. Rev. Middleton C. Barnwell, Bishop of Idaho, has 
held services frequently in St. James. His mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Barnwell, now deceased, formerly lived in Wagoner and Bishop 
Barnwell spent part of his boyhood days here. 


Also Rev. Hugh J. Llwyd, rector of Grace Church, Muskogee, 
for the past 30 years has held services here. Performing in the 
Church the marriage service for Miss Kittie Cleland and Mr. E. 
T. Cook in June 1920. 


At present the Church property consists of the Church build- 
ing which is in a fair state of preservation, and equipped with 
the necessary furnishings for holding services, and a Parish 
House comfortably furnished. There is no indebtedness against 
either. The baptismal font was made at the Gifford Marble 
Works of Batesville Marble in Muskogee, and placed in the 
Church Nov. 25, 1924. It is a gift of the women of the Church; 
all the brasses are memorials. The candle sticks to Mrs. 
Mary Shannon; the vases to Mrs. Sallie Barbee; the cross to Mrs. 
Ruby Weldon; these three were sisters. The Altar Reading desk 
to Mr. George Shannon; the Altar Service book to Willard P. 
Hays, Jr., and the Alms Basin to Mrs. Samantha Shannon. These 
were placed in 1930, and consecrated May 1931 by Dr. L. W. 
Doud. 

St. Mary’s Guild was organized shortly after the Church 
was built and the Daughters of the King Chapter July 16, 1911. 
Both are functioning today. To the Church school, more than 
any other organization, may be attributed the fact that the 
children of the Church families have received the training which 
prepared them for confirmation on the Bishop’s official visits. 
Always few in number, but well organized, and with faithful 
teachers they have carried on the work of the Church under some 
rather trying conditions. The present membership is made up 
of about twenty adults and fifteen minors. The names of the 
Church families belonging to St. James of Wagoner in 1933, are 
Alstons, Clelands, Walters, Millers, West, Parkinsons, Bigger- 
staffs, Hays, Deal, Biles, Barnards, Shannons, John Curry, Ruth 
Billingsley and Sidney Orr. 

I believe St. James to be the first mission established by Bishop 
Brooke, at least on the eastern side of the state, and the Church 
building to be the oldest Episcopal Church building in the state of 
Oklahoma. The others were built later or have been replaced 


with new ones. 
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A CHOCTAW LANDMARK 
By A. D. HEFLEY 


Flanking the Jefferson Highway to the left going north on 
the outskirts of McAlester is one of Oklahoma’s interesting land- 
marks, the old Choctaw courthouse of Tobucksy County (Choctaw 
Nation). It is an unpretentious, frame building, with a stone 
chimney and a porch and lean to, like modest dwelling houses 
in the Indian Territory before statehood. Erected over fifty years 
ago, it furnished the setting for many an interesting trial. The 
laws of the Choctaw Nation were in force in those days, the whip- 
ping post and the firing squad meting out grim justice to of- 
fenders. 


This historic building when threatened by decay a few years 
ago was taken over by the Ohoyohoma Club, an organization in 
McAlester, composed of women of Choctaw descent. Since then, 
the building has been kept in excellent repair as the headquarters 
of the club. Regular meetings are held here by members, and 
annual reunions for others among the Choctaws, usually in the 
late summer or early fall. Sometimes a brush arbor is used for 
these reunions, during which programs are given and early days 
lived over again in the reminiscences of old-timers. 


The date of the building of the Tobucksy County courthouse, 
according to W. EH. Hailey, was 1876. It was erected by Mr. 
Hailey’s father, the late Dr. D. M. Hailey, an intermarried citi- 
zen of the Choctaw Nation and pioneer physician of McAlester. 
The courthouse was modeled after Doctor Hailey’s home which 
stood about 150 feet away. According to Mrs. Otis Sherrill, of 
Indianola, Oklahoma, he had purchased his home from Frank All- 
bright, in 1871. 


Among those who presided in this courthouse as county judge 
of old Tobucksy County, nearly fifty years ago, was Judge J. P. 
Conners, of Canadian, Oklahoma. Judge Conners was born in 
St. Louis, Missouri, in 1857, and came to the Indian Territory 
in 1881, settling at McAlester. His first position in this country 
was with the Teoc Lumber Company, as paymaster and shipping 
clerk at Number 7 Switch, twenty-five miles east of McAlester, 
near the present town of Krebs. Soon afterwards, he became a 
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citizen of the Choctaw Nation through his marriage to Miss Fanny 
Anderson, a daughter of a prominent Choctaw family. Mrs. Con- 
ners died in 1893, and in 1896, he married Mrs. Aran Cook, of 
another prominent Choctaw family. Three sons and three daugh- 
ters, all of whom are living in Oklahoma, were born to this union. 


Although Judge Conners was not a Choctaw by blood, as 
an intermarried citizen held in high esteem by his neighbors and 
associates, he was elected judge of Tobucksy County and was re- 
elected for a number of terms, during the late ’eighties and early 
‘nineties. From that time, he took a prominent part in the affairs 
of the Choctaw Nation until the passing of that government just 
before Oklahoma became a state. After identifying himself with 
the Choctaws, he had learned to speak their language fluently. 
Besides serving as judge of Tobucksy County, he also served as 
county clerk and has in his possession records of the early court 
trials and other Indian affairs of that time. For four years, Judge 
Conners was revenue collector in the first district of the Choctaw 
Nation. These revenues came from lumber, timber, merchandise 
and other commodities of those days, the duties of collector being 
very exacting and dangerous. When commenting upon these ex- 
periences, the Judge has said, ‘‘I have always prided myself on 
my good standing with the Indians. They are a great race and 
I love them for the sterling qualities I know to be inherent in 
them. As proof of this good standing I was elected judge of the 
Choctaw courts, one time, over a full-blood candidate.’”’ 


Among the many men who have played a prominent part in 
the development of Oklahoma, there are few still living who did 
more in making its history, founding its institutions, drawing up 
its laws and guiding its destinies than has Judge Conners. When 
Oklahoma became a state in 1907, he was elected first president 
of the State Board of Agriculture and served with distinction in 
that capacity until 1911. Under his supervision and administra- 
tion the state agricultural schools were located, one of which, the 
Conners’ School of Agriculture, at Warner, was named for him. 
Other agricultural schools founded under his direction are the 
Murray School, at Tishomingo, and the Cameron School, at Lawton. 


The First State Legislature placed the duties of secretary of 
prison control on the president of the Board of Agriculture, and 
in this connection, Judge Conners served with the Governor, 
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Charles N. Haskell, and the Attorney General, Charles West. 
Serving on a committee with Senator W. N. Redwine, of Me- 
Alester, he succeeded in locating the State penitentiary at Mc- 
Alester. In order to secure the prison, the city of McAlester 
donated 100 acres of land on which the institution was _ built. 
After negotiating with Green McCurtain, Principal Chief of the 
Choctaw Nation, the Judge secured 1400 acres more land for the 
prison at the nominal sum of $10 per acre. 


When his term of office expired in 1911, Judge Conners re- 
tired to his farm about one mile southeast of Canadian, which 
has been his home for thirty-four years. He has always mani- 
fested a deep interest in the State institutions of which he was one 
of the principal founders and has given freely of both time and 
money in furthering their growth and welfare. When Governor 
Murray went into office three years ago, the Judge was made an 
honorary colonel of the Governor’s staff. 


The names of other Choctaw officers connected with the history 
of old Tobucksy County courthouse, up to 1907, are included in 
the following lists. 


County judge: George W. Choate, Edmond Krebs, Albert 
Carney, a Mr. Holson, William B. Pitchlynn, G. M. Bond, Aaron 
Apalah, and Solomon Mackay. Judge Conners and G. M. Bond 
were the only white men elected to this position. One of the 
duties of the county judge was to approve permits to non-citizens 
to remain in the Choctaw Nation. A white farmer was required 
to pay $5.00 a year, a laborer $2.50, a blacksmith $5, and a lawyer 
$10. 


County clerk: William H. Stevens, J. P. Conners, E. Rex 
Cheadle, John O. Toole, Henry Ansley, A. W. McClure, Will T. 
Walker, David Mackay. W. H. Stevens and Judge Conners were 
the only white men serving in this capacity. 


Sheriff: Sampson Cole, Colbert Moore, Joe Nail, William 
Johnston, George Pounds and Solomon Mackay. Of these only 
George Pounds was a white man. During Sampson Cole’s term 
as sheriff, Bible Wade was tried for attempt to rape and given 
thirty-nine lashes on the bare back at the whipping post. 
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At the time of the erection of Tobucksy County courthouse, 
George W. Choate was county judge and Rufus Folsom was dis- 
trict judge. The Folsom family produced many leaders in the 
history of the Choctaws. 


Solomon Mackay was the last judge of the county. Previous 
to this he had served as sheriff for eight years and was U. 8. 
deputy marshal for some time. Judge Mackay’s first commission 
was written out on the typewriter and signed by Green McCur- 
tain, Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, with Pres Lester, 
present state senator from Pittsburg County, signing as private 
secretary to the chief. 


The Tobucksy County ticket of the Tushkahoma Party among 
the Choctaws, in 1904, was as follows: Principal Chief, Green 
McCurtain; District Judge, N. J. Folsom; District Attorney, W. 
H. Harrison; District Chief, Adam Joe; Senator, George Choate; 
Representative, L. H. Perkins; County Judge, S. H. Mackay; 
Sheriff, Joe Anderson; Ranger, Gilbert Arpelar. 


Among the well known attorneys who practiced law in To- 
bucksy County court were Campbell LeFlore and James H. Stand- 
ley. Both were of Choctaw descent and had served as officers in 
the Confederate service. LeFlore lived in Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
and had large property holdings there. His large hotel was host 
to many prominent men in early days. LeFlore and Standley 
were licensed to practice before the United States Supreme Court, 
but the practice in the Tobucksy County courthouse constitutes 
the legal reputation for which they are now remembered. 


Gilbert Dukes, another Choctaw attorney who practiced in 
this court, looked more like an Englishman than an Indian, ac- 
cording to descriptions by some who knew him. He was over 
six feet tall and weighed more than 250 pounds. It has been said 
of him that, given a full-blood Indian jury, he would convince them 
beyond a doubt that no white man ever told the truth. 


Alex Durant, a cripple, was a lawyer of rare ability, who ex- 
ercised great influence among his people, the Choctaws. Besides 
doing a large practice in the Indian and U. S. courts, he compiled 
the Choctaw laws into one volume in 1894. This was known as 


the ‘‘Durant Code.’’ 
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Dave Roebuck, tall, straight and fine looking, was a lawyer 
whose grace and manners before the tribal bar will always be 
noted in Choctaw history. Roebuck practiced in all courts of the 
Choctaw Nation and had many cases in the U. S. court at Me- 
Alester. He was a law partner of Jake Hodges, noted criminal 
lawyer of Paris, Texas. Mr. Roebuck was killed in a railroad ac- 
cident while in the prime of life. 


Simon Lewis, after returning from the Confederate army at 
the close of the Civil War, compiled a census of the Choctaw 
people. He was recognized as an authority on Choctaw citizen- 
ship and worked with the Dawes Commission in making the roll 
of the Choctaw Nation, before statehood. Captain Archibald Me- 
Kennon, member of the Dawes Commission, marveled at his 
knowledge in this work. 


Joe Gardner probably had more cases in the Tobucksy County 
court than any other lawyer who practiced there. He had no 
education except what he learned in his practice in this court, 
but he was a man of keen intellect and natural ability. Henry 
Ansley taught him how to sign his name. He also prepared his 
briefs for him. 


Alinton Telle, of the firm of Telle and Pate of Atoka, was 
a full-blood Choctaw, a graduate of Albany Law School, Albany, 
New York. Telle held many positions of trust in his nation, 
among which was that of national secretary for a number of years. 
George Pate was an intermarried citizen. He was a highly nervous 
man but a hard worker. It has been said that many times he 
worked all night on a case before entering court. His adversaries 
always found him ready with a retort in the trial of any case. 
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NOTES 


The Historical Society has recently been the recipient of 
some very valuable donations which are a real contribution, both 
historically and culturally. One of the most beautiful, interest- 
ing and worthwhile collections that has been presented to the 
Museum Deportment of the Historical Society is the General 
Grant Fan Collection. It consists of seventy eight fans that 
were collected by a member of General Grant’s party who made 
a tour of the world at the close of his second administration in 
1877. 


Many of these fans were the gift of royalty, and also of 
distinguished heads of governments who had been the hosts to 
our most distinguished American citizen, at that time, General 
U.S. Grant. Some of these fans are two or three hundred years 
old, and represent the works of art, in both painting and carv- 
ing, by craftsmen of long ago. There are Chinese fans, the gift 
from the rich Mandarins who were entertaining General Grant, 
while in the Orient. There are Japanese fans, Spanish fans, 
French fans and Italian fans. Perhaps one of the most historie 
fans is the one presented to Jennie Lind, the ‘‘Swedish Night- 
ingale’’ by Queen Victoria. It has the nightingales woven in 
the Rosepoint lace, and her name carved on the front guard in 
mother of pearl letters. We are delighted to have such a rich 
collection in our museum for the benefit of all lovers of artistic, 
aesthetic and cultural things that embellish civilized life. 


Another splendid gift comes from New York City; however 
it is a gift from a former Oklahoman who has been residing in 
New York for several years. This is a painting entitled ‘‘Au- 
tumn Oaks.’’ The original was painted by George Inness, and 
hangs in the Metropolitan Museum of Arts in New York. This 
gift comes from Mrs. A. E. Davenport, wife of Dr. Davenport. 
Mrs. Davenport is an artist in her own right, but she loves to 
copy the work of the world’s greatest masters, and spends much 
of her time copying paintings in the great art galleries of New 
York. Mrs. Davenport’s maiden name was Julia Chisholm and 
is a niece of Governor Douglas Johnston; was reared in his fam- 
ily. She is of Chickasaw and Cherokee blood and is a grand- 
daughter of Jessie Chisholm. Dr. Davenport, her husband, is now 
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in the Government service in the Public Health Department. He 
was at one time President of the Board of Health in Oklahoma. 


Mrs. McClendon of McAlester, Oklahoma has recently pre- 
sented, to the Museum of the Historical Society, a number of 
pieces of antique furniture of much value, also a large painting 
of Pushmataha, and a number of other items of historical interest. 


In 1924 Mrs. McClendon loaned the Historical Society ap- 
proximately one hundred articles of historical interest. She 
said she wished to present these articles to the State Historical 
Society. 


Dr. McClendon, up until his death October 3, 1934, was in 
charge of the hospital at Supply, Oklahoma. He was a pioneer 
physician of the Indian Territory and a life member of Okla- 
homa Historical Society. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GLENN B. HAWKINS 


The Greater Southwest, by Rupert Norval Richardson and 
Carl Coke Rister. The Arthur H. Clark Company. $4.00. 


From the closing days of the reign of Andrew Jackson when 
Texas was somewhat naively recognized as a sovereign state un- 
til the present day, the districts that compose the Greater South- 
west have played a most conspicuous part in the development 
of the United States. During this period of almost one hundred 
years, many books and papers have been prepared on subjects 
relating to the Southwest. Some of them extolled the work 
of local heroes and sectional developments; others concentrated 
on general movements. But, up to the present time, few if any 
historians have attempted to record the history of the economic, 
social, and cultural development of the nine states that compose 
it in one single volume. 


Every year since the last decade of the nineteenth century 
when the late Professor Frederick Jackson Turner began preach- 
ing the ‘“‘spirit of the frontier,’’ both in and out of the class- 
room, an ever increasing demand has existed for such a work. 


In the book, The Greater Southwest, written by Professor 
Rupert Norval Richardson of Simmons University and Professor 
Carl Coke Rister of the University of Oklahoma, just released 
by the publisher, we find the fete accomplished. 


In this small volume of barely five hundred pages, the au- 
thors have traced, uncanny as it may seem, in a very acceptable 
and understandable way the exploration, colonization, and de- 
velopment of a district comprising approximately one-third of 
the area and one-sixth of the population of the United States. 
Some topics apropos to the title of the book, and well within 
the confines of the economic, social, and cultural development, 
to be sure, have been covered in a somewhat cursory manner. 
This is particularly noticeable in the descriptions of the home, 
the individual, and the cultural institutions at successive stages. 
Nevertheless this book will serve not only as an excellent guide 
to the students of Southwestern history, but as a literary prod- 
uct of unusual value to the general public. 
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The book is divided into twenty-four chapters that vary in 
length from fourteen to twenty-eight pages. Each one is fairly 
complete in itself but so arranged as to give a certain chrono- 
logical sequence to the narrative as a whole. In the first chap- _ 
ter after the term Greater Southwest is explained a brief de- 
scription is given of the natural divisions and a contrast is 
made of the topography, climate, fauna, flora, and the native 
races. Great as the difference is in the climatic and geographic 
conditions of each of the component parts, as pointed out by 
the authors, the variations of the customs, institutions, and 
stages of development of the Indian tribes are even more no- 
ticeable. Since it is true ‘‘that in no part of the United States 
have the native races been a factor of greater historical impor- 
tance than in the Southwest’’ the space reserved to them is com- 
mendable. 


Beginning with the second chapter and extending through 
the book, the economic, social, and cultural development of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California is presented under captions that have 
been selected with much discretion. As the reader progresses 
from the one entitled ‘‘The Country and its Native Races’’ 
through the chapters on the meeting of civilizations, trappers 
and traders, the Southwest and the Civil War, the last stand of 
the wild tribes, the passing of the open range, conquests of the 
plow, and concluding with the all important topic ‘‘the Spirit of 
the Southwest,’’ the story is revealed of the hardships and pleas- 
ures experienced by an alien people as they settled and developed 
a section of our union that from many points of view ranks near 
the top. 


Most of the best collections of material on Southwestern his- 
tory have been used in the preparation of this work. Footnotes, 
maps, and bibliographies are supplied in adequate numbers by 
the authors. Their deductions and interpretations are reason- 
able. Very few errors in dates, facts, and interpretations are 
to be found. And, quite likely, ‘‘the spirit of the frontier’’ will 
live again in the minds of those who read The Greater Southwest. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED TO LIBRARY 


The following is a list of books that have been catalogued and 
placed in the library of the Oklahoma Historical Society since the 
list published in the June number of the Chronicles: 


Builders of the Nation, The Railroads, by Cy Warman, 2 v. 

Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. 14. 

Life and Speeches of Henry Clay, 2 v. Edt. by Danl. Mallory. 

State Papers and Addresses of Woodrow Wilson. 

Missionary Records of North America, (Indian), 183- 

Blaine of Maine (James G.), His Life and Times, by Charles Ed- 
ward Russell. 

Buchanan (James) The Life and Public Service of ; by R. G. 
Horton. 

Burr, (Aaron) ; by Aristide, 1803. 

Life of Erasmus, 2 v. by J. J. Mangam. 

Historical Review of Pennsylvania, by Benj. Franklin, 1812. 

Life and Period of Simon Kenton, 1755-1836. 

Napoleon, Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, 4 v. 

Life and Works of Thomas Paine, 10 v. 

Slavery—Pamphlets, 1855-1860. 

Dred Scott Case, 1857. 

Tuskegee and Its People, by Booker T. Washington. 

South Africa, by David Livingston. 

Impeachment of La Fayette, translated by William Corbett. 

Virginia’s First Century, by Mary Newton Stanard. 

Works of Daniel Webster, 6 vols. 

Who’s Who in America, Vol. 18, 1934-1935. 

South, Battlefields with Sketches of Confederate Commanders. 

South, Clemenceau, Georges, American Reconstruction, 1865-1870. 

South, Dr. Quintard, Chaplain C. 8. A., Second Bishop of Tennes- 
see. His story of the war. 

Texas, by Alfred M. Williams. Sam Houston and the War of 
Independence of Texas. 

Daniel, John Warwick, (Virginia). His speeches and Orations 
compiled by his son EB. M. Daniel. 

West, The Story of a Soldier, by George A. Forsyth. 

Burr, Aaron, Correspondence of Aaron Burr and his daughter 


Theodosia. 
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American Book Prices current, index 1916-1922. 

Infe of Stephen A. Douglas. 

Early Life of John Howard Payne, by W. T. Hanson. 

Pershing, Gen, John J. My Experiences in the World War. 2 v. 

Mayflower Descendants of New York, Record Book, Vols. 4, 5 
and 6. 

Sangamon County, Illinois, with accounts of the Winnebago and 
Black Hawk Wars. 

Bradford’s History of the Plymouth Plantation, 1606-1646, by 
Wm. T. Davis. 

The Constitution of Ohio, 1787, by Isaac Franklin Patterson. 

Dred Scott Case (2 Pamphlets). Opinions of Chief Justice Taney. 

Historical Collections of Virginia, 1856, by Henry Howe. 

Travels through the Western Territory of U. 8. 1808-1816, by 
Henry Kerr. 

Richard Bland, ‘‘An American Commoner’’. 

The Greater Southwest, by Rister of Oklahoma University and 
Richardson of Simmons University. 

Papers of the Confederacy. 

Texas Camel Tales (Transportation in Texas) by Chris Emmett. 

Give ’Way to the Right, History of the 90th Division, Oklahoma 
and Texas, by Emmett. : 

Fernando Cortes, 2 vols. Translated by Dr. MacNutt. Five 
narratives of his earliest voyages. 


Books by Oklahoma Authors: 


The Five Civilized Tribes, by Dr. Grant Foreman. 

New Sources of Indian History, by Stanley Vestal. 

Death on the Prairie, by Paul I. Wellman. 

Through the Shadows with O. Henry, by Al Jennings. 

Sundown, by John Joseph Mathews. 

Oklahoma, by Victor Harlow. 

The Story of Oklahoma Baptists, by E. C. Routh. 

Red Earth, by Jennie Harris Oliver. 

In Camp with Theodore Roosevelt, by John Abernathy. 

Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic, by Angie Debo. 

Early Days Among the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, by Stanley 
Vestal. 

Warpath, by Stanley Vestal. 
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No More Unemployed, by J ohn B. Cheadle, Howard O. Eaton and 
Cortez Ewing. 

Lights on the Cimarron, by Mrs. J. L. Paxton. 

Our Economic Evolution, by Arthur B. Adams. 

Job Insurance, by John B. Ewing. 

Oil Well Completion and Operation, by H. C. George. 

Stabilization of the Petroleum Industry, by Leonard M. Logan, Jr. 

The Forgotten God, by Bishop Francis C. Kelley, D. D. 

Oklahoma Land of Opportunity, by Mrs. Dan Morris. 


Excerpts from Magazines: 


Indian Commonwealth by R. W. McAdam. 

Oklahoma and Indian Territory, by Grant Foreman. 
Ten Days Outing in Indian Territory, by E. H. Hudson. 
Grand Council at Okmulgee, 1879, by A. W. Williams. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


October 25, 1934 


Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety was held in the Historical building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
October 25, 1934, at 10:00 A. M., with Judge Thomas H. Doyle, vice 
president, presiding in the absence of the president. 


The secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Judge R. L. Williams, Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. Grant Foreman, 
Gen. William S. Key, Judge Baxter Taylor, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, 
Judge William P. Thompson, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Gen. Charles 
F. Barrett, Mr. Jasper Sipes, Mrs. Frank Korn, Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, 
Mr. George H. Evans, Gen. R. A. Sneed, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, and 
Dan W. Peery, the secretary. 


The secretary also reported that Mrs. Blanche Lucas and Mrs. 
Roberta Lawson had sent notices of their inability to attend this meet- 
ing, and it was also reported that Judge John B. Meserve was ill. 


The secretary read the minutes of the Board meeting held July 26, 
1934, which were approved as read. 


The secretary read his report for the 3d quarter ending October 25, 
1934, which was received and ordered filed. 


The chairman of the committee on removal of Indian records from 
the various Indian Agencies to the Historical building requested Dr. 
Grant Foreman, a member of the committee, to make the report. 


Dr. Foreman reported that an inventory of the records in the office 
of the Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes at Muskogee had 
been completed by Mrs. Rella Watts, and the records could be moved 
to the Historical building as soon as arrangements were made for 


transportation, and a carbon copy of the inventory was delivered to 
the secretary. 
* * * 


Dr. Grant Foreman presented the following resolution: 


Be it resolved by the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society that, for the preservation, arrangement and cataloging of the 
manuscript material now in the custody of the state or hereafter to be 
acquired, the same be committed to the care and supervision of Mrs. 
Rella Watts, and her successor, who shall be accountable to this Board 
for the same, and that inasmuch as the care and classification of this 
material will entail a great amount of labor that her time and labor 


shall be given to this work and she shall not be expected to attend to 
any other duties. 


Be it further resolved that Mrs. Watts, and her successor, shall 
have the care of the bound typed copies of manuscripts and photostatic 
copies of manuscripts now in the vault of the historical building; that 
all of the typed, photostated and manuscript material of the society 
shall be available to students and all persons seriously engaged in the 
study of the same; provided, however, that they shall be available to 
such students in the room provided for the purpose and in the presence 
of Mrs. Watts, and her successor, who alone shall have authority to 
remove the same from their filing cases or other depository and deliver 
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them to students for examination; and that when such examination is 
completed the person using same shall be required to return it to Mrs. 
Watts and her successor who shall personally return it to the files. 


Be it further resolved that the large room on the second floor of 
the building of the historical society at the southeast corner and ad- 
joining the Directors’ room is hereby set apart for the housing of such 
manuscript material as now is or may hereafter be available for study 
and Mrs. Watts and her successor is hereby made personally respon- 
sible to the Board for the custody and safeguarding of said files and 
in order to carry out the purpose of the Board she shall be furnished 
keys to the doors thereof and shall have the exclusive authority to have 
Said keys. 


And be it further resolved by the Board that the janitors are hereby 
ordered and directed to close and lock the doors of said room im- 
mediately on leaving the same after the performance of their duties; 
and that the door shall at no time be allowed to stand open and un- 
locked except when Mrs. Watts and her successor is present. 


It is further resolved that Mrs. Watts be supplied with a lined 
blank book in which she shall require all persons examining the files 
in her custody to write their names with the date and address on every 
occasion when they shall receive and examine such files. 


Dr. Foreman moved that this resolution be adopted, which motion 
was seconded. 


Judge Williams moved to amend by adding that in addition to the 
southeast room, east of the Directors’ room, that the west room of 
the museum on the fourth floor be also set aside in which to place 
the steel cases, and that cases be not placed against partition 
walls but against outside walls, and not be placed except on recom- 
mendation of the architect or engineer regarding the weight and safety. 
The amendment was accepted and the motion as amended was unani- 
mously carried. 


Doctor Grant Foreman read the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, the State of Oklahoma and its inhabitants are con- 
cerned with the preservation of all existing historical records for the 
benefit of the present and future generations in the pursuit of the 
history of this commonwealth and its people, 


AND WHEREAS, the Oklahoma Historical Society has been created 
by law as the agency for the study and preservation of our history for 
the benefit of the citizens of this State and their descendants, 


AND WHEREAS, there is a peculiar obligation resting upon the 
present generation to preserve intact all records, monuments and 
indices of present and preceding history of our State, 


AND WHEREAS, it has come to the attention of this Board that 
certain persons from this State and from outside the State are engaged 
in the destruction and mutilation of prehistoric mounds in the eastern 
part of the State, and the removal therefrom of artifacts and other 
evidences of a prior civilization and of human habitation and human 
life within the limits of this State, and said persons are not pursuing 
this course for any scientific or historical purpose but solely for the 


object of selling the same, 


is Iting in 
AND WHEREAS, the destruction of these mounds 8 resu 
irreparable loss to the present and future generation of this State for 
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the reason that they are thereby destroying evidences of previous life 
and civilization that if preserved would be of inestimable value to our 
commonwealth in the pursuit and study of our history, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that this Board of Directors de- 
plores such actions and declares it to be the purpose of this society 
to stop the same if it can be done, and the Board earnestly requests 
all persons engaged in such activities to desist from the same and to 
permit these monuments of a departed race to remain intact so that 
when funds for the purpose are available the mounds and their contents 
may be studied in a systematic manner that will promote the study 
of the lives and history of those who lived here before us. 


And the Board of Directors respectfully calls this matter to the 
attention of the governor and the next legislature with the hope that 
some means may be invoked by the constituted authorities of the State 
to prevent the further spoilation of these priceless relics. 


Upon motion of Dr. E. E. Dale the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 


The question of having a caretaker at the old barracks building 
at Fort Gibson when the repairs are completed was discussed by Dr. 
Grant Foreman. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that Dr. Grant Foreman be authorized 
to take charge of the matter and arrange to have a custodian live in the 
barracks without expense to the Society. Motion was seconded and 
unanimously carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the secretary request the Hon. 
W. W. Hastings to sit in the Watton Studio and have a picture made 
and properly framed with a marker and hung on the walls of the 
historical building, and that Hon. W. W. Hastings be given a life mem- 
bership in the Society for his efforts in securing the passage of an 
Act by the Congress of the United States to authorize the secretary 
of the Interior to place with the Historical Society records of the Five 
Civilized Tribes and other Indian tribes in Oklahoma. Motion was 
seconded and unanimously carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman discussed the project for the restoration of the 
stockade at Fort Gibson, work to be done with the assistance of the 
director of the FERA. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that this Society declare itself in 
favor of the project of restoring the old stockade and Fort Gibson and 
that Mr. Giles, director of the FERA, be asked to provide funds out 
of the Federal aid. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. J. B. Thoburn moved that Dr. Grant Foreman and Dr. E. EB. 
Dale put the resolution in formal wording, and by consent Dr. J. B. 
Thoburn was asked to serve on this committee. Upon being seconded 
the motion was carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman presented to the Society an iron spoon, a relic 
from the old Cherokee Male Seminary, an ancient mule shoe and some 
iron spikes taken from the bed of Grand river, and a picture of the 
staff and line officers in the First Territorial regiment, U. S. V., taken 


at Camp Churchman, Georgia, in 1899, the latter being the gift of Mrs. 
Grant Foreman. 
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Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that these items be accepted 
and the donors thanked for their contribution. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Judge Wm. P. Thompson moved that Judge R. L. Williams, Dr. 
Grant Foreman, Dr. HB. B. Dale, Dr. J. B. Thoburn and Mr. George 
Evans be especially authorized to take up with Mr. Giles the work to 
be done at Fort Gibson. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Referring to the bronze bust of Abraham Lincoln, presented to the 
Society by Mrs. Flora I. Malone, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that 
the Board extend a vote of thanks to Mrs. Malone in appreciation of 
her gift. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that Congressman James V. Mc- 
Clintic be thanked for his contribution of a complete list of all soldiers 
drawn by selective draft, in eleven western counties of Oklahoma; and 
that Mr. Walter Lewis, of Gate, Oklahoma, be thanked for a copy of 
the book entitled “Historical Sketches of North Carolina from 1564 to 
1851,” being transmitted by Dr. J. B. Thoburn; and also Dr. C. P. Wick- 
miller of Kingfisher, Okla., for various contributions to the museum. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle asked Dr. Emma BMstill-Harbour, Junior 


vice president, to take the chair. 
* * * 


Dr. Grant Foreman told of his visits to several Indian agencies 
with a view to securing the records that were not in immediate use, 
such as the Osages, Wyandottes, etc. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that Doctor Foreman be authorized to 
negotiate with the Osages and other tribes. Motion was seconded and 


carried. 
* * * 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the chair appoint a committee 
of three to take up with the incoming governor and the legislature 
to provide that the night watchman and the janitors of this building 
be put under the jurisdiction of the Board of Directors of the Historical 
Society and any other matters pertaining to the custody of this building. 


Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. E. E. Dale read a letter from the Institute of Historical Re- 
search of the University of London, proposing an exchange of their 
bulletin for Chronicles of Oklahoma, and moved that the secretary be 
authorized to arrange for this exchange. Motion was seconded and 


carried. 
* * * 


Dr. E. E. Dale explained some work that he and a few others from 
the University of Oklahoma had done the past summer, financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, visiting the old mission schools, Indian schools, 
early institutions of learning, homes of prominent members of the Five 
Civilized Tribes to find out how much historical material may be ac- 


cessible. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that Dr. BH. BE. Dale be thanked for 
the information given by him for work done under the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The chair announced the following committee to confer with the 
incoming governor and legislature relative to night watchman and 
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janitors, Judge R. L. Williams, Chairman, Judge Thomas A. Edwards 
and Judge Baxter Taylor. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that Doctor Foreman and Doctor 
Dale be authorized to make arrangements to move the historical 
material from the Neosho Agency to the Historical Building. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


The secretary read the following list of applicants for annual 
membership in the Society: 


Cyrus S. Avery, Tulsa; John T. Bailey, Albion; Mrs. Geo. M. Berry, 
Pawnee; M. A. Breckenridge, Tulsa; Mrs. Virgil Browne, Edmond; 
Glenn A. Campbell, Tulsa; N. M. Davidson, Oklahoma City; James W. 
Duncan, Tahlequah; H. K. Ellis, Chickasha; Robert F. Ferguson, Ada; 
George M. Gilbert, Ashland, Ohio; Rollin Edington Gish, Tulsa; T. EH. 
Gootee, Springfield, Missouri; Jack H. Graham, Tulsa; William Francis 
Graham, Tulsa; W. C. Grove, El Reno; Mrs. S. B. Henderson, Sterling; 
Mrs. Sam N. Johnson, Oklahoma City; Dr. Truman Arthur Penney, Tulsa; 
Everett Petry, Tulsa; Frazier Pierce, Foster; Katherine R. Rees, Tulsa; 
Helen Ruth, Geary; D. R. Shepherd, Carnegie; Paul O. Simms, Vinita; 
F,. Calvin Swindell, Tulsa; Paul E. Taliaferro, Tulsa; H. L. Thompson, 
Anthony, Kansas; Mrs. Lawrence R. Ward, Muskogee; Hugh Witt, 
Vinita; David F. Wolfe, Oklahoma City; John Woolery, Oklahoma City; 
H. R. Young, Tulsa. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that they be received into membership, 
which motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


Judge William P. Thompson, a member of the committee to locate 
the grave of Nathaniel Pryor, read the following report: 


TO THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


We, your committee appointed to locate the grave of Nathaniel 
Pryor, left here on the tenth day of April, 1934, and proceeded to Mayes 
County, Oklahoma, to the home of. Gideon Morgan on the banks of 
Grand River, where we spent the night. The next morning in company 
with Mr. George W. Mayes we proceeded to the old home site occupied 


by Nathaniel Pryor, at which place he died and was buried sometime 
about June, 1831. 


The remains of the old log cabin once occupied by him can be 
identified. There was nothing to mark the grave, but it was in a culti- 
vated field which had been plowed over. The next owner of the place 
after the death of Nathaniel Pryor was a man by the name of William 
Buster, then it passed through the hands of a man by the name of 
Burgess, who sold the place to Mr. G. W. Mayes, the father of George 
W. Mayes, who was with us. The place was occupied by him and his 
family until after the Civil War, at which time it passed into the hands 
of B. W. Alberty and his son-in-law, Cicero Cunningham, and was after- 
wards sold to Clem Van and it passed out of his hands by mortgage 
foreclosure and is now owned by a mortgage company. 


Mr. George W. Mayes lived on the place with his father in his 
boyhood and knew the location of the grave. They protected it by 
building a pen around it which was there when they sold the place. 


He located the spot for us and we put up a post and had some stones 
placed around it so as not to lose the location. 
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This grave located on the old farm is about five miles southeast 


of the town of Pryor and near the bank of Pryor Creek, both named 
after Nathaniel Pryor. 


We recommend that steps be taken at once to place a permanent 
marker so that its location will not again be lost, 


Respectfully submitted: 


R. A. SNEED, 
Wm. P. THOMPSON, 
J. B. THOBURN, Committee. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that this report be accepted and 
that it be made a part of the minutes of the Society, and that the com- 
mittee be thanked for their services. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the secretary and Gen. R. A. 
Sneed make application to the War Department for a marker for the 


grave of Nathaniel Pryor, which motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that the room set aside for the records 
of the Indian agencies in the southeast corner of historical building 
be cleaned out and set aside for research workers and students. Motion 
Was seconded and carried. 


Upon motion of Judge Baxter Taylor the meeting stood adjourned. 


JUDGE THOMAS H. DOYLE, Vice President, 
Presiding. 
DAN W. PEERY, Secretary. 
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JOHN HICKMAN LINEBAUGH 


W. H. UNDERWOOD, Southeastern Teachers College 
(1861-1930) 


Judge John Hickman Linebaugh, one of Atoka’s most revered citi- 
zens, passed away, March 17, 1930, at 7:15 A. M., at his home in Atoka 
at the age of 68 years, three months, and thirteen days. 


Judge Linebaugh was born December 4, 1861, in Nelson County 
at Bradstown, Kentucky. He was the son of Daniel Haden Linebaugh 
and Margaret Elizabeth Sweets Linebaugh. His father who was a native 
of Tennessee, passed the greater part of his mature life as an itinerant 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. In 1871 Rev. Daniel 
H. Linebaugh removed with his family to Texas and established his 
home at Temple, Bell County. 


At Temple, Texas, Judge Linebaugh began the study of law and 
laid the foundation of a successful professional career. He devoted, in 
his youth, careful attention to the study of medicine, but never engaged 
in active practice. Later he studied theology, and was ordained a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. His studies of 
medicine and theology had greatly broadened his mental ken, but his 
ambition further prompted him to prepare himself for the legal pro- 
fession. In 1891, at Belton, Texas, he was admitted to the bar, by Judge 
William A. Blackburn, then presiding on the bench of the Twenty-seventh 
Judicial District of that state. He initiated the practice of law at Temple, 
Texas, where he continued his activities successfully until 1898, when 
he came to Indian Territory and established his permanent home at 
Atoka. 


On the 7th of October, 1882, he was stricken with paralysis, as the 
result of an attack of cerebro-spinal meningitis, and from that time, 
about two months before he attained his legal majority, he was never 
able to walk. Enforced confinement only spurred hig ambition for 
learning and his physical infirmity was but a slight handicap to one of 
such indomitable spirit and such abiding faith in the wise orderings of 
the Everlasting Will. His own infirmity sweetened and broadened the 
mental makeup of Judge Linebaugh, rather than tending to pessimistic 
embitterment, and he thought, lived, learned and gained appreciation 
of the real values of human life and he has striven earnestly and with 
much of inspiration to be helpful to others. 


Judge Linebaugh was the first mayor of Atoka when Atoka first 
put on the garment of municipal government. For twelve years Mr. 
Linebaugh was District Judge of the Twenty-sixth Judicial District 
which comprised the counties of Atoka, Coal and Johnston and embraced 
a part of each of the former Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Nations. 
Judge Linebaugh was the first County Judge of Atoka County. During 
his administration on the bench of the County Court of Atoka County, 
Judge Linebaugh, careful of the finances of the office, caused all of its 
expenses to be paid out of fees received, and over and above this expendi- 
ture the office under his administration earned for the county $10,000 in 
the first four years of his services. He witnessed the opening of the United 
States Land office at Atoka and later the establishing of the enrolling 
office of the Mississippi Choctaws who sold allotments in Indian Terri- 
tory. Judge Linebaugh was a member of the Atoka County Bar Assoc- 
iation and the Oklahoma State Bar Association. He assisted in the 
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organization of the first banking institution of Atoka. He was the 
second president of the Atoka County Old Settlers Association, which 
was organized by the writer in 1927. 


At Atoka, on Christmas Day of the year 1898, was solemnized the 
marriage of Judge Linebaugh to Miss Annie Young, of Magnolia, Arkan- 
sas, and she has been to him a devoted companion and helpmate. To 
him and his wife no children were born, but with charactreistic loyalty 
and affection they have reared in their home eight boys whom they 
tock under their care for the purpose of educating them and training 
them to lives of usefulness. To Judge and Mrs. Linebaugh there comes 
compensation and enduring gratification in the knowledge that all of 
their boys have entered successful careers. 


The office of Judge Linebaugh in Atoka was always open to young 
men of good character and the right caliber, and he assisted many such 
ambitious youths in preparing for the legal profession. In his office 
Robert M. Rainey began his legal career. Others were Dr. N. L. Line- 
baugh, now pastor of the First Methodist Church of Palestine, Texas; 
D. H. Linebaugh, U. S. District Attorney, of Muskogee; Judge C. M. 
Threadgill; Judge J. W. Clark of the supreme court; Paul Penson, at- 
torney at Muskogee; C. McCasland of Atoka; Charles M. Anderson, 
Duncan; Elmer J. Sutherland, county attorney of Johnston County; A. 
R. Telle, of Atoka. 


Judge Linebaugh was a man of high intellectual and professional 
attainments. During the long intervening years of his life at Atoka he 
has been a valued and honored factor in civic and material development 
and progress in this section of the state. He has proved himself in the 
fullest extent the friend of humanity. He has shown at all times the 
deepest human sympathy and tolerance, has accounted well in all phases 
of his stewardship and his life offers both lesson and incentive. He has 
endeared himself in the hearts of all those who knew him, and a sweet 
memory of this grand old man will linger forever. 
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RESOLUTION. 


WHEREAS, Asa E. Walden, was born March 1, 1893, at 
Melisa, in Collin County, Texas, being a son of W. HE. Walden 
and Mary Alice Walden, nee Roberts; that the parents of said 
Asa E. Walden came to Pike, Indian Territory, (now Love 
County) in 1900, where young Walden attended his first school, 
thereafter he attended school at Thackerville, and Marietta, 
Oklahoma, he then attended Southeastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, and taught school a year and attended Cumberland Uni- 
versity at Lebanon, Tennessee, and obtained his law course, and 
was admitted to the bar in Oklahoma in the summer of 1914; 
at the election in 1914, Asa E. Walden was elected representa- 
tive from Love County, was re-elected twice and served the peo- 
ple in the Legislature of this State for six years, and in 1920, 
resumed the practice of law; that in December 1914, Asa E. 
Walden married Exa Wiseman of Thackerville, and to this union 
was born five children; Helen Walden; Alice Joe Walden; Jim- 
mie Walden; Rose Marie Walden and Sue Walden; thereafter 
and in April of 1923, the Governor of the State of Oklahoma, 
appointed Asa E. Walden District Judge of the Highth Judi- 
cial District of the State of Oklahoma, he being then 29 years 
of age and the youngest District Judge in Oklahoma; that Judge 
Walden was re-elected twice to his position, and was District 
Judge when he died September 1, 1934; that Judge Walden 
served the people of this District and the State of Oklahoma 
fearlessly and honestly and was widely and favorably known. 
That Judge Walden was a member of the Methodist Church 
of Marietta, and teacher of the Bible Class of that Church, the 


class being named for him; he was also a member of the Ma- 
sonie Order. 


THEREFORE be it resolved that in the death of Judge 
Asa E. Walden the Judiciary of this State has lost one of its 
most valuable Judges; that the Bar of this State has lost one 
of its brightest members. 


THAT THE FAMILY of Judge Walden has lost all, he be- 
ing a devoted husband and a loving father; 


That the Methodist Church has lost an active worker and 
valuable member. 
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That the people have lost a real friend, for he was in fact 
a friend of the common man, believing at all times the rights 
of the oppressed should be protected. 


Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolution be spread 
of record on the journal of the District Court of Love County, 
Oklahoma; a copy sent to the Historical Society of the State of 
Oklahoma, a copy to the Historical Society of the State of Texas, 
and a copy to the family of Judge Walden. 


Respectfully submitted, 


B. W. Jones 
J. W. Dixon 
Crawford W. Cameron 
John Steele Batson 
C. C. Wilkins 
O. E. English 
W. J. Williams 
J. I. Goins, 
THE BAR OF LOVE COUNTY, OKLAHOMA. 
(Committee) 
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REV. WILLIAM MARSHAL KEITH 
(1843-1915) 


Born October 6, 1843, near Atlanta, Georgia, he was a son of Henry 
D. Keith and Mary Ann (Jones) Keith. His paternal grandfather was 
Daniel Keith and grandmother a Miss Slaughter. The grandfather prior 
to 1850 removed from Meriwether County, Georgia, settling in Louisiana 
near what is now Keithville, Louisiana. There were four Keith brothers, 
three of whom settled in Georgia, the other going further west. Henry 
D. Keith had five children, two dying in infancy, the other three being 
William Marshal Keith, Henry F. Keith and P. P. Keith, who resides at 
Keithville, Louisiana, now in his 87th year. Their father Henry D. 
Keith removed from Georgia to Louisiana prior to the Civil War, purchas- 
ing in 1885 the land on which Keithville is now located. William Mar- 
shal Keith returned to his grandfather in Georgia to go to school; being 
there when the Civil War broke out, he enlisted in the Confederate Army 
on June 24, 1862, at Hall City, Georgia, as a private in Company G. 24th 
Regiment Infantry, C. S. A., afterwards being wounded at the Battle of 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. At the close of the war he returned to his 
home at Keithville, Louisiana. 


In 1868 Rev. Mr. Keith removed to Clarksville, Texas, where he 
taught school for two years. In 1870 he removed to Indian Territory 
and on June 4, 1870, was licensed to preach as a local preacher in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at Clear Creek Church, about three 
miles east of what is now Swink, Oklahoma. At the twenty-seventh 
session Indian Mission Conference Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
which convened in the Council House at Okmulgee, Creek Nation, Bishop 
Wightman presiding, in the appointments as announced on Sunday, 
October 6, 1872, Mr. Keith was assigned as a supply to Doaksville Cir- 
cuit. At the twenty-eighth session of the conference at Tahlequah, 
Cherokee Nation, beginning on October 23, 1873, and held at the Council 
House, Bishop Geo. F. Pierce presiding, on October 24th, Rev. Mr. Keith 
being duly recommended from Doaksville Circuit, for deacon’s order was 
so elected by the conference and ordained. At that conference he was 
appointed to the Doaksville Circuit. 


At the twenty-ninth session held at North Fork (near Eufaula) Creek 
Nation, beginning October 22, 1874, Bishop H. H. Kavanaugh presiding, 
the second day of the conference Mr. Keith was recommended by the 
quarterly conference for the Doaksville Circuit, for admission on trial, 
and the committee reporting an approved examination, he was so admit- 
ted. He was appointed to the Doaksville Circuit, Kiamitia District. At 
the thirtieth session of the conference, held at Atoka, Choctaw Nation, 
beginning October 6, 1875, Bishop Geo. F. Pierce presiding, having 
passed an approved examination, he was continued on trial and appointed 
to the Doaksville Circuit. At the thirty-first session of the conference, 
beginning October 26, 1876, at Vinita, Cherokee Nation, Bishop H. N. 
McTyeire presiding, his character was passed. Not being able to at- 
tend conference he was admitted in full connection but was continued 
on trial and appointed to the Doaksville Circuit. 


At the thirty-second session, beginning on September 20, 1877, at 
Stringtown, Choctaw Nation, the bishop not having arrived, the Rev. 
Young Ewing was elected president of the conference, but in the after- 
noon session Bishop EH. M. Marvin arrived and took the chair. Rev. 
Keith was admitted into full connection and at that conference was ap- 


REV. WILLIAM MARSHAL KEITH 


Bia 
per 
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pointed to Doaksville Circuit. Thereafter at the conference in 1878 he 
was appointed as presiding elder and served for sixteen years as pre- 
siding elder of the territory embraced in what was known as the Doaks- 
ville District, within what are now Choctaw, McCurtain and Pushma- 
taha Counties, residing during that period about seven miles east of 
Doaksville. In 1893, on account of his health he was located at his 
request, and moved to Paris, Texas, where he resided for two years, and 
then removed to Antlers in the Choctaw Nation; here he engaged in the 
hotel business until his death on January 25, 1915, when he was buried 
in the cemetery at Antlers. He was a member of old Doaksville Masonic 
Lodge as well as the Methodist Church at the time of his death. 


He was married to Anna Copeland in 1871 at Garvin, Indian Terri- 
tory, to which union came four children, Henry C. Keith, Emma F. 
Keith, Jesse W. Keith and Nannie Keith, all of whom are dead except 
Jesse W. Keith who now resides at Haileyville, Oklahoma. 


After the death of his first wife he was married in 1880 to Miss 
Bettie Harris, who now resides at 1020 Hast Hleventh Street, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. To them were born four children, James H. Keith, 
Mattie Bell Keith, Maggie Keith and Ethel Keith, all of whom survive 
him. The Keiths are of Scotch extraction. 


The records disclose that the Rev. William Marshal Keith was active 
as a presiding elder and a missionary among the Choctaws. A letter 
in existence: written by J. F. McCurtain, Principal Chief of the Choctaw 
Nation, states that he sent a letter July 4, 1884, to the Rev. W. H. Keith 
in regard to proposition made by the missionary board. Having devoted 
the years of his vigorous manhood to the service of his Master among 
the Indians, when his health failed he located and lived among the 
people he had served so faithfully enjoying their confidence and esteem. 


—R. L. WILLIAMS. 
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Constitution, 21, 136, 306; during 
Civil War, 97; during Red Stick 
War, 281, 284; Female Seminary, 
97, 114, 125, 255, 407n; immigrants, 
21, 23; in Arkansas, 42-44; Lower, 
67; Male Seminary, 114, 178n, 488; 
National Convention of, 329-331; 
National Council, 19, 137; Old Set- 
tlers, 20, 21, 23, 306, 307, 318; Or- 
phan Asylum, 219; Overhill, 66-73; 
missionaries among, 42-51, 66-73, 97, 
125, 454, 458; Phoenix, 309; re- 
moval of, 19, 20, 42, 70, 71, 97, 136, 
305, 307, 311, 325, 333; superstitions 
of, 272n; Temperance Society of, 
136-138; “Trail,” 179; Treaty of 
1828, 25, 42; Treaty of 1835, 19, 20, 
23; Treaty Party, 20, 21, 306, 307, 
309, 324, 325, 332, 333, 335; village 
in Mexico, 35 

Cherokee Nation, 21, 43, 46; schools 
in, 25, 68-70, 97, 114; soldiers in, 
64; Strip, 7n, 58, 372; ‘whiskey in, 
134, 136; white settlers in, 42, 46, 47 

Cherokee town, stage stand at, 448, 450 

Chester, Penn., 74 

Cheyenne (Indians), 182n, 186n, 218, 
340; chiefs of, 9, 10; division of, 17; 
Northern, 9, 17; raid of Northern, 
11-16; Southern, 15, 17 

Cheyenne & Arapaho (Indians), 
Agency, 259; pictures of, 371; res- 
ervation, 258, 261 

Chickamauga (Indians), 72; Mission, 
70 


Chickasaw (Indians), 364; Academy, 
435; Constitution, 437; District, 406; 
during Civil War, 435; during Red 
Stick War, 291; emigration of, 407n, 
437, 447; Manual Labor School, 425; 
Treaty, 60 

Chickasaw Nation, allotment of land 
of, 441, 442; cattle business in, 439, 
440, 442; governor of, 432-443; 
schools in, 402-431, 438; Wapa- 
nucka Academy in, 402-431; white 
settlers in, 437-440 

Chickasha, Okla., 82n, 87, 447, 449, 
452, 453 

Chiffee, Miss Mary, 423 

Chisholm, Jesse, Cherokee Indian, 41, 
76, 81n, 90, 91; Trail, 366, 447 

Chisholm’s Ranch, Kan., 448 

Choate, George W., 477 


Choctaw (Indians), 83n, 364; Academy 
in Kentucky, 294, 301, 302; allot- 
ment of land of, 126; chief, 233; 
Council House, 112; during Civil 
War, 64, 435; during Red Stick 
War, 281, 283, 290, 291; emigrants, 
135, 295, 297; missionaries among, 
55, 57, 132, 497; net proceeds due 
delegation of, 233; “Temperance 
meetings among the,” by Peter J. 
Hudson, 130-132; temperance among, 
133; treaty of 1801, 135; treaty of 
1837, 405 

Choctaw Nation, 65; Chickasaw In- 
dians in, 435; lead and zinc in, 303; 
schools in, 407n; trailways in, 294; 
white settlers in, 233. 

“Choctaw Landmark, A,” by A. D. 
Hefley, 474-478 

Choctaw County, Okla., 435 

Choteau, VAL 9B.) 172-7 A. Pe 783n,0128; 
219, 368; Auguste, 173-175, 180n; 
C. 1E., 171, 172; Jean Pierre, 171n, 
173-175; Marie Louise, 174-175; 
Marie Pelagie, 174175; Marie 
Therese, 171-175; Rene Auguste, 172- 
175; Trading Post, 83, 368; Victoire, 
174-175 

“Chouteaus, The,” 171-176 

“Christian Missions to the Overhill 
Cherokees,” by Sam’l. C. Williams, 
66-73 

Christie, Goback, Cherokee Indian, 
124 

Chronicles of Oklahoma, 6, 6, 25, 42, 
74n 

Church, Baptist, 61, 79n, 372, 400; 
Catholic, 66; Congregational, 100; 
Episcopal, 52-54, 470-473; Metho- 
dist, 70, 242, 244, 294, 471, 492, 494, 
496; Moravian, 68, 69, 100, 456n; 
Presbyterian, 46, 66, 67n, 69, 79n, 99, 
100, 102, 110, 124, 138, 298, 303, 
406, 416, 420, 428n, 429, 430, 449, 
454-469 

Cimarron River, 18 

Cimarron Salt Plain, 15 

Civil War, 22, 42, 58-64, 72, 74, 77n, 
80n, 97, 103, 104, 106, 107, 113, 114, 
118, 123, 139, 145, 169, 181n, 300, 
384, 422, 435, 496 

Claiborne, Gen. F. L., 280 

Claremore, Okla., 252, 253 

Clark, Fred, 11, 12, 15-17 

Clarke, John H., 150, 151; J. Stanley, 


126 
Clarksville, Ark., 47 
Clear Creek, 91 
Cleveland County, Okla., 82n, 368 
Cobb, James Hughart Nixon, 244, 245 


Coffee Trading Post, 368 

Colbert, Ben, U. S. Marshal, 441, 442; 
Col. Pitman, Chickasaw Indian, 403n, 
407, 418; Institute, 422n, 425n 

Colcord, Charles F., 125, 214; “Remi- 
niscences of,” 5-18 

Coldwater, Kan., 7; Army, 138, 139 

Collins, Judson D., Chickasaw Indian, 
425n; Institute, 425 

Colorado, state of, 178, 188n, 189, 190n, 
456, 482; river, 74, 76n 

Comanche (Indians), 33, 34, 76, 82, 
90, 145, 161, 163-169, 186n, 218, 340, 
364, 365, 367; agency, 448; Quahada 
branch of, 163, 166; subsistence of, 
62 

Comanche Pool, 7, 17 

Confederacy, Southern, 145, 368 

Congregational Church, 100 

Connors, Judge J. P., first judge of 
Tobucksy County Court, 474, 475; 
School of Agriculture, 475 

Constitutional Convention, of Arkan- 
sas, 118; of Oklahoma, 117, 155, 237, 
240, 244, 246, 376; of Texas, 236 

Cook, J. P., 103; Walter S., 449 

Cooper, “sen. Douglas H., 64, 414, 421 

Cornells, AJexander, 276 

Cornwall Mission, Conn., 178n 

Coweta Mocsicn, 407n 

Craig County, Okla., 99 

Crane, Lieut. C. J., 146 

Creek (Indians), 83n; agency, 128; 
capitol, 112; destitution among, 63; 
during Civil War, 64; during War of 
1812, 130, 264.293; Lower, 267, 268, 
277, 281, 286; Loyal, 60; mission- 
aries among, 55-57; removal of, 128, 
135, 219, 293; treaties, 60, 269; “A 
Trial and Execution among,” 142- 
144; Upper, 267, 268, 277, 278, 281, 
283, 286 

Creek Nation, schools in, 79n, 407n; 
Seminole Indians in, 58; settlement 
of, 79n; whiskey in, 134 

Cross, William, 398 

Cross Timber, 86, 87 

Crow (Indians), 340 

Curington, Jack, Texas Ranger, 164 


D 


Dale, Judge Frank, 400 

Dakota, South, state of, 359, 360 

Danielson, P. W., 359 

Darlington, Okla., 9, 11, 15, 17, 258n, 
259 


Dartmouth College, 68 


Daughters of the American Revolution, 
66n, 72, 125, 128 


Davenport, Mrs. Julia Chisholm (A. 
E.), 479 

Davis, Jefferson, 128, 368; John B., 
25; John Barber, 68; Garrett, 104 

Davies, Rev. Samuel, 66 

Dawes, Henry L., 118; 
118 

Day Land & Cattle Co., 145 

Deer, abundance of, 27 

Delaware (Indians), 34, 39, 45n, 70, 
76, 81, 85, 88, 89, 405 

De Menil, Dr. Alexander N., 175, 176 

Denver, Colo., 190 

De Onis, Don Louis, 147 

Diggs, James B., 4 

Doaksville, Choctaw Nation, 405, 408n, 
434-436, 496 

Doan’s Crossing, 156 

Dodge, Col. Henry, 216, 367, 368 

Dodge City, Kan., 14, 186n 

Dodson, Rev. W. H., 400 

Double Springs, 20, 21, 23 

Douglas, Rev. Thomas L., 70 

Dow, Frank, 11 

“Dragoon Campaign,” 367 


Commission, 


Dukes, Gov. Gilbert, Choctaw chief, 
298, 477 

Dull Knife, Northern Cheyenne chief, 
BI LG 


Duncan, Okla., 437 

Durant, Alex, Choctaw Indian, 477; 
Horace Brandriff, 374; William, 
Choctaw Indian, 400 

Dwight Mission, 3, 42-51, 97, 99, 100, 
102, 124; “The Cherokee Gospel 
Tidings of,’ by Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, 454-469 

Dwight, Rev. Timothy, 42, 454 

Dyer, James, Choctaw Indian, 303 


E 


Eagle County, Choctaw Nation, 130 

Eagletown, Okla., 296, 297, 301 

Echasi (Indians), 27; village of, 28 

Edwards, James, 76n; Rev. John, 299, 
300; H. B. 83, 84; Trading Settle- 
ment, 79n 

Elliott, Miss Carrie M., 456, 468 

Elm Spring Mission, 455-457, 460-463, 
466, 468 

El Paso, Tex., 74 

El Reno, Okla., 258, 387; Democrat, 157 

Engle, F. E., 75 

Enid, Okla., 393 

Episcopal Church, 52-54, 470-473 

Eufaula, Okla., 56, 79n, 472, 496 

Europe, country of, 67 

Evans, Hugh, The Journal of, 367; 
re L., 183, 184; Lemuel D., 313, 

Evarts, Jeremiah, 43, 51 


F 


Fairfax, Okla., 398 

Fairfield Mission, 100, 102 

zeie Ms. Anna B., 449 ; Revove, 

Fans, General Grant Collection of, 479 

Fayetteville, Ark., 183n, 462 

Felikatvbbi, Choctaw Indian, 295 

Filson, Charles H., 400 

Finney, Alfred, 42, Sil 
48n 

Fisk, Moses, 68 

Fitzpatrick, Maj. 
Agent, 186 

Five Civilized Tribes, 264; removal of, 
59, 56, 58, 134; removal of records 
of, 126, 217-219, 228-229, 369, 370, 
486; white intruders in, 437 

Fixico, Talosee, Creek Indian, 272n 

Flenner, John Wintrode, 117 

Florida, state of, 58, 264, 265, 271, 275, 
276, 285, 286, 288-291, 293. 

Folsom, David, Choctaw Indian, 56, 
435; Rufus, 477; Sampson, 435 
Foreman, Carolyn Thomas (Mrs. 
Grant), 103, 454, 488; Grant, 74n, 
Sil, WB es. Pa BBY iipin, U7 
180n, 183n, 216, 300n; Ned, 455; Rev. 
Stephen, 22; James, Cherokee In- 
dian, 306, 311, 313, 314, 318-325, 

338, 339; Johnson, 323 

Fort Arbuckle, 76, 150, 230, 364, 365, 
447, 448 

Fort Atkinson, 186n 

Fort Barrancas, 291 

Fort Bowyer, 289 

Fort Cobb, 447 

Fort Coffee, 134, 230 

Fort Collins, Col., 191n 

Fort Donelson, Tenn., 103 

Fort Gibson, 3, 4, 21, 24, 26, 127- 129, 
136, 178n, 179n, 187n, 215, 216, 
220, 230, 251-254, 256, 367, 434, 
470, 488; preservation of, 216, 217, 
229-231 

Fort Harker, Kan., 447 

Fort Hawkins, factory at, 267 

Fort Holmes, 80n, 83n 

Fort Jackson, 285, 286, 293; 
288, 292 

Fort Knox, Ky., 215 

Fort Loudonn, 67 

Fort Mann, 179n, 184, 186 

Fort Marion, Fla., 347 

Fort Mason, 83n 

Fort Mims, 279-282 

Fort Reno, 9 

Fort Sill, 146, 158, 167, 215, 347, 358, 
364, 447-450, 452 

Fort Sinquefield, 280 


Mrs. Alfred, 


Thomas, Indian 


treaty of, 


Fort Smith, 42, 62, 74-76, 79n, 83, 99, 
JUNO), NSS 1a fe}, 123, 134, 179n, 294, 
306, 447, 457, 477; —Fort Towson 
Military Road, 299, 301 

Fort Towson, 294, 295, 434, 435;—Hot 
Springs Road, 294; = lattes Rock 
Military Road, 295 

Fort Wallace, 15 

Fort Washita, 62, 64, 230 

Fort Wayne, 181n, 220, 230 

France, country of, 145, 158, 173, 264, 
265. 

Francis, Rey. ‘A. V., rector, St. James 
of Wagoner, 471; Millie, Cherokee 
woman, 125, 230 

Frantz, Gov. Frank, 394, 396, 399 

Frazier, George, 452; Gen. J. W., 109 

Fred, Chickasaw Nation, 447, 449, 450, 
453; Col. Frank, 449 

French & Indian War, 265 

Frisco, Okla., 436 

Frontier Times, 366 

Fullerton, Eula E., 257 


G 


Grand Army of the Republic, 116, 
388 

Gardner, Capt. Edmund, 435; 
Choctaw Indian, 478 

Galbreath, Robert, 426 

Georgia, state of, 42, 55, 69, 97, 108, 
125, 136, 137, 182n, 264, 265, 269, 
270, 275, 278, 280-283, 287, 288, 305, 
307, 308, 315, 488, 496 

Gibson Station, 251, 252, 256 

Gill, Judge Joseph Albert, 375-376 

Gist, Mrs. E. W., 178 

Gold Rush, 79n, 177-180, 190 

Goodwater Mission, 407n 

Gould, Dr. C. N., 366 

Grady County, Okla., 

Graham, Jim, 79 

Grand River, 102, 179n, 180 

Grand Saline, Cherokee Nation, 177, 
178, 180, 182n 

Grant, Gen. U. S., 479 

Grayson, Capt. G. W., 113 

Great Britain, country of, 264, 265, 
270, 274, 287, 288, 291, 293 

Greece, John, 456 

Green, Miss H. M., teacher at Wapa- 
nucka Academy, 409, 410; R. Frank, 
82, 83, 87 

Greenleaf, Mary Coombs, teacher at 
Wapanucka Academy, 427-430 

Greenwood. Harris, Chickasaw Indian, 


423 
Greer, John L., 148n 
“Greer County,” by Emma Estill-Har- 
145-162 


bour, Ph. D., 


369, 


Joe, 


449, 453 


Guess, George (Sequoyah), 25-41 

Gunter, Edward, 322 

Guthrie, Okla., 387-390, 
Leader, 398-401 

Gypsum, deposits of, 91, 92 

Guy, William M., Chickasaw chief, 439 


H 


Hadjo, Hillis (Prophet Francis), 277 

Hailey, Dr. D. M., 474 

Hall, Arthur H., 264 

Hammer, Albert, 393 

Hammerer, John Daniel, 67 

Hanson, Rev. Harvey, 124 

Harbour, Emma-Estill, Ph. D., 
126, 145, 157, 227 

Harmon County, Okla., 155 

Harris, Cyrus, Chickasaw chief, 424 

Harrison, President Benjamin, 110, 
384, 386 

Haskell, Charles N., 383, 393, 397-401, 
476; Okla., 469 

Hastings, W. W., 126, 219, 228, 488 

Hawkins, ‘Benjamin, 266-269, 273, 275- 
278, 285, 292; Glenn B., 481 

Haworth, Rev. W. P., 102 

Haynes, Sam J., Creek Indian, 144 

Hearrell, J. B., 402n 

Henderson County, Tex., 170 

Henry Kendall College, 458 

Hester, G. B., 110 

Hicks, Daniel Ross, Cherokee Indian, 
252; E. D., Cherokee Indian, 252 

Hildebrand Mill, 220 

Hillsborough, Lord, 67 

Hilton, Anderson, 12, 13 

Hindman, T. C., 61 

“History of Hamilton County,” by Miss 
Armstrong, 70 

Hitchcock, Asa, 43; Mrs. Hannah, 139; 
Isaac B., 458; Jacob, 42 

Hi-ye-ni-his (Indians), 27 

Hobble, H., 214 

Hobbs, Simon L., missionary, 132 

Hochatown, Choctaw Nation, 296, 297 

Hodges, Jake, criminal lawyer, 478 

Hoge, Judge Joseph M., 316, 317 

Holdenville, Okla., 76n 

Holderman, Miss Nell, 465 

Home-steaders, 5 

Honey Creek, 21, 100 

Honey Springs, 123 

Hopaie, Tustunnuggee, Creek Indian, 
277 

Horseback, chief of Noconee Indians, 
451 

Horsehead (Skull) Creek, 45, 46, 50 

Hotvbbi, Choctaw Indian, 299 


Houston, Sam, 46n, 128, 150; old home 
of, 3; wife of, 127 


393-398 ; 


123, 


Houston, Temple, 398 

Howard, Miss Bess, 127; J. W., 315 

Hoyt, |Ard, 97 

Hudson, George, Choctaw chief, 300, 
303, 304 

Hudson, Peter J., 130; “Reminiscences 
by,” 294-304 

Hunt, George, Kiowa Indian, 340 

Huntsville, Ala. 105 


I 


Idaho Territory, 361, 363 

Illinois Bayou, 42, 458 

Illinois Camp Ground, 21, 23, 327-331 

Illinois River, in Oklahoma, 46a, 
102; in Arkansas, 44, 45, 50 

Illinois, state of, 136 

Independence Route, 194 

Indiana, state of, 105, 110, 384, 387, 
460 

Indian Justice, by Grant Foreman, 300n 

Indian Removal ‘Bill, 305 

Indian Records, removal of, 126, 217- 
219, 228-229, 369, 370, 486 


Indians, 5; Plains, 145, 364, 450; 
Texas Reserve, 364; Confederate, 
450 


Indian Territory, 15, 17, 52, 74, 127, 
137, 140; Bar Association proceed- 
ings of, 114; Court of Appeals, 375; 
during Civil War, 113; forts in, 60; 
military department in, 63; mission- 
aries in, 55, 57-59; railroads through, 
448, reconstruction of, 64; removal of 
Ponca Indians to, 359, 360; U. S. 
Court in, 103, 110, 111, 140 

International Council of 1878, 112; of 
1843, 137 

Towa, state of, 454 

Iowa (Indians), 218; reservation, 391; 
schools for, 417 

Ipalvmmi_ Trailway, 
130, 296, 297 

Irving, Washington, 6, 128, 180n, 215, 
219 

Isparhecher, Creek chief, 144 


J 


Jack, Timmie, Euchee Indian, 142-144 

Jackson County, Okla. 155 

Jackson, Andrew, 19, 20, 55, 67, 127, 
133, 274, 282-286, 289-291, 305, 308, 
481; Jacob, Choctaw Indian, 302; 
William H., 425n 

James, Booker, Chickasaw Indian, 423 

Jolly, John, Cherokee chief, 46 

Jones, C. G., 400; D. W., rancher, 259, 
260; H. P., 451; Horace P., 167n; 
J. B., 455; Philos S., 4; Wilson, 
Choctaw chief, 302 


Choctaw Nation, 


Johnson, C. B., 448; Sir William, 126 
Johnston County, Okla., 402, 403n 
A ge Douglas H., Chickasaw chief, 


Joseph, Nez Perce chief, 360, 362 
Judah, Gen. Henry M., 106 

Jug Cattle Co., 8 

Sunper: John, Seminole chief, 60, 61, 


K 
Kanard, Moty, Creek chief, 57 


Kansas, state of, 6, 8, 62, 63, 140, 185n, 
447, 462, 482 

Kansas City Southern Railway, 459 

Kaskaskia, Il., 44n 

Kaw (Indians), 218 

Keechi (Indians), 367 

Keith, Rev. William Marshall, 496, 497 

Kellough, Robert W., 4 

Kentucky, state of, 16, 17, 103-105, 
107, 109-111, 118, 128, 136, 294, 
302, 314, 315, 372, 449 

Keys, Riley W., Cherokee Indian, 24 

Kiamitia Mountains, 294 

Kichai (Indians), 83n 

Kickapoo (Indians), 218; schools for, 
417 

Kilborn, Frank, 258, 259, 261 

Kingfisher Creek, origin of name of, 
366 

Kingfisher, Okla., 387, 390; John, 366 

Kingsbury, Rev. Cyrus, 70 

Kiowa (Indians), 83n, 145, 153, 161, 
163, 186n, 218, 367; Agency, 447; 
“The Annual Sun Dance of the,” 
340-358 

Kiowa-Comanche (Indian) Agency, 
447; agent, 450; reservation, 448 

Kiplnizer, Monroe, 258, 259, 261 

Korn, Mrs. Frank J., 114; J. N., 114 


L 


Labor, Houston, Mexican, 303 

La Grary, Rev. Mr., 470 

Landis, Rev. E. M., 459, 461, 462 

Lawson, Jim, 11 

Lawyer, Nez Perce chief, 362 

Leahy, Timothy John, 240 

Leased District, 364, 447 

Leavenworth Trail, 405 

Ledbetter, W. A., 236-239 

LeFlore, Campbell, Choctaw Indian, 
477 

Lemon, J. E., 372-373 

Lewis, Simon, Choctaw Indian, 478; 
Walter, 489 

Lewis & Clark Expedition, 361, 370 

Liguest, Pierre I.aclede, 171-173, 175 

Lincoln County, Okla., 391 


Lincoln, Abraham, 104, 108, 109 

“Linebaugh, John Hickman,” 492-493 

Line Road, 294-296 

Lipe, Maj. D. W., 252 

Little Axe, Shawnee Indian, 91, 92 

Little Prince, Creek chief, 276 

Little River, 26; 76n, 79, 80n, 83n; 
Sacred Heart Mission on, 7 

Little Rock, Ark., 22 

Little Warrior, of Wewocau, 274, 276 

Little Washita Stage Stand, 449 

Little Wolf, Northern Cheyenne chief, 
i 

Llwyd, Rev. Hugh J., rector, Episco- 
pal church, 52, 473 

Locust Grove, Okla., 102 

London, University of, 489 

Long, Miss Nellie, 468 

Louisiana, state of, 264, 364, 470, 496 

Lowery, George, Cherokee Indian, 178n, 
407n 

Lowrie, Walter, 406-409, 420 

Lowry, George, 330, 331 

Love County, Okla., 495 

Love, J. J., 398 

Lovely’s Court House, 458 

Loyal Creek Indians, 60 

Luce, John B., 75 

Lukfata Chito (Big Lick) Church, 130 

Luthy, Miss Luella W., 466 

Lyon, ‘Matthew, 47 


M 


Mackay, Solomon, 477 

Mackey, Alice Hurley, 55 

Macon, Ga., 56 

Mail stages, 74, 82 

Malone, Mrs. Flora I., 489 

Mangum, Okla., 154, 155 

Marble City, Okla., 124 

Marble, Ind. Ty., 454, 467 

Marcy, Capt. R. B., 74, 76n, 87, 149, 
153, 156, 179n 

Marfa, Tex., 214 

Marshall, J. F., Creek Indian, 144 

Martin, Charlie, 15; Gec. M., 203, 
205; Rev. John, 67 

Mason, Maj. R. B., 83n 

Masonic, Ledge in I. T., 442, 443 

Massachusetts, state of, 42, 118, 427 

Mathes, Miss Rada, 464: 

Matthews, Miss Nellie, 460 


Mathison, Mrs. Pearl, 124 
Mauluke River, 31, 37, 38 
May, J. J., 189 

Mayes County, Okla., 490 


Mayes, George W., 490; Samuel Hous- 
ton, Cherokee Indian, 212 


Maysville, Ark., 318, 320, 321, 324, 339 


McAlester, Okla., 375, 444n, 474, 476, 
478, 480; J. J., 398 

McBride, Miss Emma, 461 

McClain County, Okla., 76n, 85n 

McClellan, Capt. Geo. B., 149, 368 

McClendon, Mrs. Kate, 480 

McClintic, James V., 489 

McCurtain, Green, Choctaw chief, 476, 
477; J. F., Choctaw chief, 497 

McDaniel, Chas., 198 

McFerrin, John B., 70 

McGillivray, Alexander, 265, 266, 268 

McIntosh, D. N., Creek Indian, 64; 
Roley, Creek Indian, 56, 57; Wil- 
liam, Creek Indian, 276 

McKinney, Thompson, Choctaw chief, 
295, 299; William, Choctaw Indian, 
295, 1298, 299 

McMinn, Joseph, 72 

McNair, Clement Vann, 178, 182, 183, 
191, 197, 203, 205, 208; David, 182n 

McQueen, Peter, 277, 279, 285, 290 

McSpadden, Joseph, 102 

Medicine Lodge, Kan., 5, 6, 7n, 14, 
258; peace council at, 5 

Meigs, Return Jonathan, Cherokee In- 
dian, 196, 200 

Melrose, Rev. Thomas M., rector, St. 
James of Wagoner, 472 

Mercer College, 56 

Meserve, John B., 4, 125, 216, 227, 241, 
432 

Mexican War, 76n, 103, 105, 368 

Mexico, country of, 25, 27, 30, 31, 34, 
35, 37, 39, 145, 146 

Methodist church, 70, 242, 244, 294, 
471, 492, 494, 496 

Miami (Indians), 218 

Miami, Okla., 374 

Miashintvbbi, Judge, Choctaw Indian, 
299 

Micco, postoffice in Creek Nation, 
79n; Hoboheilthle, Creek chief, 277 

Michigan, state of, 111 

Miles, John D., Indian agent, 259, 261, 
262 

Military post, need of, 91 

Military Road, 220, 294 

Miller, Miss Annie R., teacher at 
Dwight Mission, 456; Miss Nellie, 
462, 464, 

Missionaries, in Cherokee Nation, 42- 
51, 97; in Creek Nation, 55-65; in 
Seminole Nation, 57, 58 

“Missionary Ridge,” 72 

Mississippi River, 19, 55, 74 

Mississippi, state of, 434, 435, 437, 440; 
territory of, 281, 282, 286 

Missouri, state of, 134, 136; territory 
ot, 74 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, 74, 
79n, 436, 448, 459 

Missouri Pacific Railroad, 459 

Mitanvbbi, Judge, Choctaw Indian, 131, 
299 

Mobile, Ala., 267, 269, 280, 281 

Modoc (Indians), 218 

Mokine, Kiowa High Priest, 340 

Moncrief, Sam, Chickasaw Indian, 450, 
453 

Montgomery, Miss C. H., teacher at 
Elm Spring Mission, 455, 456, 461, 
465 

Moore, Mrs. N. B. (Ann Augusta Rob- 
ertson), 113; home of, 469 

Montana, state of, 17, 18 

Moravians, 68, 69, 100, 456n; Record 
of the, by A. L. Fries, 67n; Mission 
in Cherokee Nation, 220 

Morgan, Gen. John Hunt (“Morgan the 
Raider”), 103, 105-108 

Mormons, 198n, 199 

Morrillton, Ark., 44n 

Morrison, W. T., Sunday school mis- 
sionary, 465, 467 

Morton, Rev. Edwin C., Vicar, St. 
James of Wagoner, 472; Gov. Oliver 
Perry, 105 

Moseley, Lafayette, Chickasaw Indian, 
423; Palmer S., Chickasaw chief, 
441, 442 

Mountain Fork River, 296, 297 

Mountain View, Okla., 340 

Mt. Zion, 100; Church, Choctaw Na- 
tion, 130-132, 297, 300 

Muddy Boggy River, 65 

Mulberry Creek, 45, 50 

Murdock, Victor, 6, 7n 

Murray, Tom, 12; Gov. William, 114, 
402n 

“Murrow, Father: Civil War Period,” 
by Alice Hurley Mackey, 55-65 

Muskogee, Okla., 3, 4, 110, 118, 1Pash 
125, 227, 236, 251-255, 398, 400, 458, 
467, 471, 473; Bar Association, 369; 
Democrat, 117; Historical Society, 
IPA 1S 


N 


eat Waya, Choctaw council house, 
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